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he. of the y tAr OF OPPR ESSION. | "pon this subject, that of February, 1793, enacted | parts of the State remote from each other—the one | With this security -of neutral commerce com- | difficulty in bringing all these States to this conces- | would sell me, colorless as Tam. Such an estima- 
© lor which eFUUE ied , by a Congress convened soon after the adoption of | from Lebanon, in York county, the other from Mer- |meneced the modern right of search. It is therefore | sion, and in bringing most of them to consent to | tion of humanity as his, would sell all his race. He 


ISLATURE. jthe Constitution, and composed of many members 






cer, in Somerset county. a fruit of civilization. Without it, the belligerant| the indispensable amendments applying to vessels [congratulates poor friend Bartlett on his ‘returning i 

st be permit. - oe | ho assisted in framing that instrament, and who; These petitions, thea, must have hada common would have eaptured indiscriminately, in order to | filled out for the trade, or having disposed of their | wisdom.’ I exhort friend Bartlett te look out for ' } 

Where? In committees on Slavery. jmust of course have understood its meaning, makes | origin; they must have been concocted at head-quar- | reach his enemies and their effects; and would pro- ‘cargo. For, during many years, in respect to seve- | his new company. . The Reverend Editor, who com- a 

a CXprei- whom was referred - i ision for the arrest and delivery of the fugi-|ters. The sentiment contained in the two last men- bably have continued to do so to this day. ‘The ral of these nations, the man-stealing pirates under _pliments him, would sell him for half ‘thirty pieces *% 

nd th 7 ic. ( . i others, also sundry ve, — siinply points out the kind of tribunal be- tioned must have had the same origin; and, howev- abuse of a privileged or neutral flag, both by usur- | their flags, if they were chased by a cruiser, would, (of silver”. And if his purchaser should make him Be 
leat subject, having attend- | fore which the adjudication shall be had. Again, ; 
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of any jail or other 
option, within this State, 
y alleged fugitive froin 
; Congress be instruc- 
ves requested, to oppose 

‘l'exas to this Union. 
- Senators, and request our 
Congress, to use their influence 


1Wws, 


rules, orders and 


| Congress has, from the first organization of the gov- 
ber, embrace sub- | rnment, used the inferior executive powers of the 


States, for carrying into effect this, as well as the 
jtion; and their right so to do, has not been called 
| in question, 

| * The marshal of a State is empowered to serve 
ail precepts, and to command all requisite assist- 
,ance of State officers, in the exccution of his duty. 
' And has not Congress, whose creature the marshal 
is, the same power? The sheriff and eve., other 
officer of this State is under oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States, as wel! as of this 
State. And can they be prohibited from obeying 
jlaws necessary to that support, and punished for so 
jdoing ? Certainly not. 

| The act of Congress, Sept. 24, 1789, provides that 
the arrest of offenders against the United States 
inay be made through the justices or other magis- 
trates of a State, agrecably to the usual mode of 


other powers bestowed upon them by the Constitu- 


y or indireetly implicate | process in such State. 
which infringe the The laws of New-York have provided for the ar- 
the freedom of speech, | rest of fugitives from service on a writ af habeas 


savery, 


the enactment of such 
rules, orders, &c., in 


to the Con- 
States, as shall forever sepa- 
| from all connection with 


siiments 


two first re- 
y the same principle, and 
i, that is, to prohibit the 
State from assisting in the 


1 that the 


the United States, article 4th, 
no person held to service, 

r the laws thereof, es- 

ill, in consequence of any 
discharged from such 

we delivered up, on claim 

or labor may be 
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S pservice 
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ii that the delivering up is 
sition of the Constitu- | 
ithe claimant is permit- 
s fugitive slave away, as, 
engagement of a neighbor 
or other misplaced prop- | 
er to come and take it. 
lecisions to the effect, that 
i State may not be used for 
of fugitive slaves, if the State | 
bits such use, or, in other 
with the State to prohibit 
3 stands. 
. solemn compact entered into be- 
and the non-slaveholding 
fugitives from service. A com- 
y binding upon the State asa 
vy citizen individually, and | 
n within the reach of the | 


fieae the moeanme nececeary 


The lan- 


hog 


concerned. 


/ principles would seem to hold good. 
fare the public property of the State, ne essary to its 


‘where the legislatures of the several States in con- 


‘ sit 


be delivered up; the ob- 


i definite one—the recovery of 


; and the power granted to 
to effect, extends to all means 
r to effect that object. 
iport of the words—shall be de- 
i rule in the construction of all | 
true them, that they shall not 
or become nugatory, and this 


with imperative foree to constitu- | 


The framers of the United States 
| anpear from their debates, were 
in the choiee of words, They no 

“ds, shall be deliveredjup,should 
wtand force. The term to 

ill its applications, a person, 
ran object to be delivered, unda 

‘livered. In the compact, 

up, necessarily imphes action on 





»who bind themselves to deliver. 
iequiescenee, permitting the person 
‘tocome and take, cannot comply 


State, as a whole, and 
us severally, under the strongest 
to assist in the delivery. How, 
to carry the power implied in this 
: s, as in all powers grant- 
authority of Congress 
citizen. ‘Their laws un- 
he supreme Jaws of the 


nds the 






s bound to obey and to assist 


corpus, (Kent, vol. 1, page 405.) We may then 
consider it a point established by the terms of the 
compact itself, by long established and undisputed 
usage, by legal enactments of the States themselves, 
that Congress has the power to use the justices and 
ther magistrates of the State, for the arrest and se- 
curing of fugitives from service, and that no legis- 
lation by the States can destroy that power. 

It is, however, a point settled by judicial deci- 
sions, that in order to carry that, as well as all oth- 
er powers granted in the Constitution into effect, 
Congress must enact lawe directing the manner in 


such Jaws are enacted, the State 
officers from acting in the premises. In relation to 
the use of jails for the custody of fugitives, the same 
But the jails 


own purposes ; as such, it would, the-efore, seem 
reasonable that the State should have the authority 
to say who shall, and who shall not be admitted into 
them. 
March 43, 1792, the jailors of the several States are 
to take custody by the direction of the marshal 


which it is to be carried into effect, and that until | judicial powers of the several States to regulate slave- 


may prohibit its) py either in the slave or free States; therefore we feel 


er incautious the petitioners may have been ip utter- 
ing it, however unable the authority at head-quar- 
ters to whip them into traces, it will be in vain for 
them now, with the evidence which is before us, to 
disavow its paternity. 

What, then, we repeat, is the request? Your 
committee can view it in no other light thana re- 
quest to propose the dissolution of the Union-—that 
Union for which our fathers fought, and bled, and 
died—that Union whieh secures to us all the social 
blessings and civil liberty which make this coun- 
try so pre-eminently above all the other countries, 
blessed and happy ; the asylum of the oppressed, the 
sanctuary of liberty. The heart recoils at the idea ; 
the head refuses further to entertain it; the hand 
palsies in the attempt to record it. 

Your committee would, therefore, report legisla- 
tion upon any and all of the above named subjects, 
inexpedient. 

JOHN HUBBARD, per order. 


STATE OF MAINE. 
Hlouse or RepReseENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1843. : 
The minority of the committee to whom was re- 
ferred the petitions of John C. Godfrey and others, 
on the subdject of slavery, entertaining different 
views from the majority of said committee, on the 
subjects which were before them, felt bound to dis- 
sent from the principles advanced in the majogity 
report, deeming them errone 
carried into practice, would yenve the States, and 
every individual inhabitant of the several States, to 
the: complete control and caprice of the general 
government. Believing, as they do, that the gene- 
ral government has no constitutional right to use the 


bound to protest against principles which, if carried 
out, would violate the right of every sovereign State, 
and every freeman. 

The sages and patriots of the revolution declared, 
‘that man is bern free.’ * As aself-evident fact” in the 
first article ofour Constitution, section Ist. declares, 


{al} ar : 
_ 4 fail mer 4 20 y tree opende 
Accordingly, by resolutions of Conzresa,|.*!! men are borr equally free and independent, and 


have natural, inherent and inalienable rights, among 
which are those or enjoying and defending life and 





formity with the recommendation of Congress have | 


‘made it their duty so to do; otherwise, the marshal, | PI" . ; retina Tae 
? | Supreme, indisputable and uncontrolled jurisdiction 


under the direction of the district judge, is to pro- 
vide his own place for securing. 

The State then may, and it may not prohibit the | 
ise of its jails directly to the United States. Ac- | 
cording to the views udove taken, it would be bound | 
to grant it, when application is made through the! 
supreme executive of the State. Is it then expedi-| 
ent that the State should prohibit the use of its jails 
ander any circumstunces ? ; 


Is it expedient, because 


| Congress has not passed Jaws requiring her officers | 


to assist in the arrest and delivery of fugitives from 
service, that she should prohibit their acting until 
such laws enacted shall render it imperative for 
them to act? What would be the consequence of 
such promotion’ 4&1, veCcalise Uongress tas ut) 
deemed it necessary, especially, to empower and au- 
thorize State officers to assist in the apprehension of 
slaves, the State should forbid them from so doing, 
might she not be justly charged with violating the 
Constitution 2. With violating, so far as in hier lies, 


never have been formed? So far as she can possi- | 
bly act, that is, through her officers, she virtually | 
proclaims that fugitives from service shall not be de- | 
livered up. Noone can fora moment doubt that! 
the consequences must be bitterness of feeling, acts | 


of reprisal, and finally disruption of the Union 


The public peace here requires that what is done, 


should be done through our own officers. Suppose, | 
for a moment, that the State has the right to refuse, | 
and should refuse our own officers in executing the | 
laws of Congress. No one can doubt that Congress | 


liberty, acquiring, possessing and protecting prop- 
erty, and of pursuing and obtaining safety and hap- 
33.’ Believing that each State for itself holds 


over the subject of slavery within its own limits, 
this entire power never having been delegated to 
the general government, is reserved to the States. 
Therefore, as the generniment has no power to abol- 
ish slavery in the slave States, neither bas it any 
power to involve the free Siates in slavery; your 
committoo are of opinion that the petitioners should 
have leave to bringin a bill, which is herewith sub- 
mitted. 

CHARLES MORSE, 

GIDEON PERKINS, 

HENRY B. HART. 
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pation and by carrying contraband goods, made it 
j necessary to have other proof, besides a flag, of the 
;neutrality of the vessel and cargo. 
could only be had by bringing them to, going on 
| board, examining the men, and overhauling the car- 
go. This was a troublesome and tedious operation, 
land exposed goods to damage and stealing. After 
| a while, governments began to agree that certain 
| fathentic papers, such as registers of vessels, bills 

fdading, passports, and sea letters, should be evi- 
| dence of the eharacter.and ownership,of the vessel 
jand cargo. This, (as a neutral right to free trade 
| which belligerants had before,) gradually became in- 
icorporated into the Jaw of nations. And now, and 
|for more than a century, the exhibition of the cap- 
jtain’s papers to the boarding officer is Conclusive, 
land ought to determine his visit, unless he has rea- 
‘son to believe that there is fraud and concealment. 
{In that case, it is obvious, that the right of search 


| would be defeated, if the boarding party could not} 


This proof 


to save their vessel from confication, throw over- 
board their whole cargo of men, women and chil- 
dren! When they were reached by the pursuer, 
they would have no slave aboard! and ergo, by the 
terms of the earlier treaties, were not slave-traders ! 
The sharks frequently following such vessels, made 
literally ‘seas of blood.’ It would take a volume to 
detail the history of these treaties. The good of all 
of them is condensed in the Quintuple Treaty. 

And what have we donc.to carry out the spirit 
of the sane he raat 3e ? In-common with Great 
Britain, we declared the slave trade piracy. In 1823, 
upon the proposition of Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, 
who had also proposed the piraey act, the House of 
| Representatives passed a resolution, almost unani- 
}mously, requesting the President to concert meas- 
| ures with other powers for the total suppression of 

the slave trade. This passed the Senate also, Mr. 
| Rush, our minister at London, was instructed to ne- 
gotiate accordingly. Upon his opening the subject 








| wo further, and either carry the vessel into port for} to Mr. Canning, the latter replied, in the most cor- 
|trial, or investigate, on the spot, her real character. | dial manner, ‘Draw un your convention, and [ will 
| In modern wars, the visits of a belligerent officer, lsign it! . Mg. Rush did draw it up; but our Senate, 


jand two or more men, to a vessel on the ocean,{against an urgent appeal from Mr. Monroe, then 


smprinciple, and, if | 


jhave usually terminated at the sight of the ship’s 


| Presidpnt, struck out the word * America, so as to 


papers ; and hence search, when thus limited, ¢has | preehide British cruisers from searching slave-tra- 
cone to be called visitation, from the Freie word | dets on our coast. There were other amendments, 
|visiter, which is their only word for searclif im tse! but this -whs the only one on which a difference 


i|maritime sense, Visitation, in this sense, 1s a new | arose. [tis to be regretted that there was any on 
English word. jthis. It was not of great practical importane, inas- 


It is plain, fron, this definition, that visitation must 
become search, afd oyght to, whenever there is pro- 


much as our own armed vessels, and revenue cut- 
ters, were already authorized and required to seize 


bable cause fur suspecting that the ship's papers, as | slave-traders here; and the argus-eyed vigilance of 


well as flag, are fraudulent; which is always the | 


case with pirates, if they have papers; and if’they 
‘have none, it is evidence of piratical character, and 
; authorises capture, and carrying*in for trial. 

| ‘The general right to visit and search merchant 
vessels belongs only to belligerants. The object 
jis to ascertain wheiher the vessel carries contraband 
i goods, or is destined for a port under blockade, | 
| which she has no right to enter, whatever goods she { 
‘carries. There is, however, a limited right of 
|search, appertaining to nations at peace. ‘This is 
exercised forthe purposes of health, police, revenue, 
and for any other object which the laws of the par- 
ticular country direct within their own harbors and | 
rivers, and within three miles of the sea-shore. All| 
, nations have also a right at all times to search for} 
| pirates on the high seas, 

By a law of the United States, passed 1799, ‘all | 
collectors, naval officers, inspectors, and revenue | 
cutters, are authorized to go on board of vessels in| 

| ports of the United States, or within four learues of | 
the coast thereof, to demand their manifests, and to | 
'exathine and search them, and every part of them,’ 
By the abolition of the slave trade act, passed March | 
12, 1807, ‘the President of the United States is au-} 
thorized to cause any of the armed vesse!s of tie} 
United States to eruise on any part of the coast} 

hereof, and to seize and bring into port any slaver | 
found within the jurisdictional limits of the United} 
States, or hovering on the coasts thereof’ By the | 
‘law of 1799, the officers of the revenue cutters are | 


‘reauired to board all vessels bound to the United 








jeoast to search and eramine such vessels, and every 
| part thereof,’ &c. d 
| Now, England proposes to do, on the coast of Af- 





From the National Anti-Slavery Standard. 


Right of Search. 
The question of the “right of visitation, for the 


\the great compact, without which this Union would | detection and punishment of man-stealing pirates, 


is now so fully before the United States and Eu- 
rope, that it will, without doubt, be settled some way 
or other, at no distant day. Such is the feeling 
which is excited and increasing respecting it, both 
between different countries and between different 
parties and principles, in the same country, aad 
such is the constant and irritating action of the 
cause which has led to the controversy, that T can- 
not doubt that it jeopards, at this moment, and will, 
until its final settlement, jeopard more and more the 
peace of the United States and of the world, Un- 


has the power to enforce that article of the Consti-| der such circumstances, I cannot render a better 


officers of its own for that especial purpose. Offi-) 
cers stationed amongst us, attached to a foreign in-| 
terest, who, like the Consuls and other officers sent! 
be | 
jlooked upon with jealousy, their acts scrutinized and land property of the nations at war, on land and wa- 


abroad under the Roman government, would 


‘tution in some way, and that mast be by appointing! service to the people, (who must ultimately decide 


the question of right and wrong, peace or war,) than 
to present the whole case, as briefly as the nature 
of it will adsnit. 

In antiquity and in the dark ages, all the persons 


denounced, rivtous proceedings follow, and the! ter, were liable to be captured, and to become the 


States be putin direct collision with the general 


| government. 


| property of the victorious party. 
| itants of entire 


Hence the inhab- 
cities, if not massacred, (as they 


The next subject which presents itself for eonsid- might lawfully be,) were carried off in common with 


eration, is the annexation of Texas to this Union. 
Whatever opinion, aside from its slavery aspect, 
your committee may entertain as to the expediency 
or policy of such annexation, they do not feel them- 


| their goods and chattels, and sold as chattels, or re- 
tained as such by the captors. All merchants and 
|} mariners captured at sea suffered a like fate. But 


jriea, for the detection and punishment of man-steal- 
‘ing pirates, /ess than we authorized our vessels to| 
do on our own coasts, for the same object, at a pe- | 
riod when no nation had denounced slave-traders as | 
pirates! And yet demagogues, and treacherous | 
northern servile aspirants to slave-breeders’ pap, and 
‘to the ‘purple’ they have polluted, are clamoring 
ifor war with our English brethren, and diligently 
endeavoring, by mystification, ‘libels, and dreams,’ 
ito alarm the prejudices and excite the passions of 
this whole nation, in order that in due time they 
may be prepared for this dreadful alternative. But 
‘they have another and more important object in view 
than the sceuring of the free use of ow flag to pirates. 
hat object | hope soon to discuss in another form. 
Its vast extent and importance preclude its intro- 
duction here, further than to say that it is to rob | 
Mexico of Texas and California, in order to create 
{new slave markets and new slave States, 
| J have said that Great Britain asks to do less on 
‘the coast of Africa, than we do on our own. She} 
|does not claim to search and seize any slaver, but | 
lonly those not belonging to the United States (for 
‘such she has a right, by a dozen treaties, to scize,) 
and that such shall not escape her cruisers by cover- 
ing themselves with the American escutcheon and col- 
ors. And how does she propose to prevent their es- 
,caping thus? By simply sending an officer on| 








the Virginia slave-breeding monopolists was an all- 
sufficient guaranty that our naval officers would do 
their duty in this case. Mr. Canning appears to 
have been piqued at the apparent tergiversation of 
our government—we having prepared and made the 
treaty—and he signed it without having altered so 
much as ‘dotting an i, or crossing at, as Mr. Ad- 
ams has expressed it. On whatever side the blame 
lay, this is a fact, beyond all dispute, that in respect 
to us, the treaty was as full and comple a committal 
to the principle ef maritime search for slave-traders, 
as language could possibly express. The negotiation 
continued langnuishingly for some time, and at last 
ex; ired, in the hands of Mr. Clay, After the conclu- 
sion of the treaties of Great Britain with France, 
in 1831—3, those powers jointly urged us to renew 
the negotiation ; and this was the reply of Gen. Jack- 
son, John Forsyth, and their allies, who then gov- 
erned, and in fact still govern us, viz: that ‘ under 
no condition, in no form, and with no restrictions, 
will the United States enter into any convention, or 
make any combined efforts, of any sort or kind, with 
other nations, for the suppression of the traffic.’ 
Gen. Jackson was onee a slave-trader himself; and 
Mr. Forsyth, in the year in which the above answer 
was given, expressed his approbation of the A/rican 
slave trade, ‘The answer reminds me of tho shouts 
of the canaille in Spain, when Ferdinand the Sev- 
enth was relieved by the Duke d’ Angouleme, and 
the Spanish Constitution put down. They shouted, 
Viva ol Rey, absoluto, absoluto, absoluta! Democ- 
acy finds itself lying with strange bed-fellows. 
and Thomas H. Benton! Upon retféction—not very 
strange, either—a demagogue is at heart cither a 
despot or a courtier. Ife may be both. 

The slave-traders, in proportion as they were 
driven by the successive and amended treaties be- 
forementioned, from the use of one flag, resorted to 
that of another. Thus, in succession, the flags of 
France, Spain, and Portugal, ‘covered, to use the 
language of Sir Fowell Buxton, ‘the villains of all 
nations’ From the bad faith of some powers, and 
the consequent laxity of their laws, and corruption 
of their magistrates, years wore away without the 
treaties being carried into fuil effect. But within a 
few years, Great Britain has assumed an energy of 
tone, and the laws of the important States a stingen- 
cy, and their magistrates an activity, which has driv- 
en all the rascality of the sea to take refuge under 
the ‘star-spangled banner” And the question for 
the free States to settle, and that at a day not dis- 
tant, will be, whether they will go to war to gratify 
men (longing for a great fire, in order that they may 
steal T’exas,) for the ostensible purpose of continu- 
ing to that banner the enjoyment of this honor.—p. 
Ln Cs 





The Congregational Journal. 
Our brother N. P. Rogers expresses his views of the 
editor of this Journal, (Rev. Henry Wood,) in the fol- 
lowing words: 


He has an instinctive horror of free principles. 


| this was not all. ‘The most ancient piracy consisted ‘board of suspected merchantmen sailing on the coast 


| {le cunningly attempts to forestall anti-slavery by 


,compared with the old confedera- 





selves called upon here to give expression to that 


effect. It is the excellency of as : : 
* opinion. ! hey are not aware that any movement is 


eX nf the 


vidently upon the 





sthe citizens individually, instead | 


le, within the reach of Con- 
ibtedly understood, that the 
resorted to, in the’ States, for the 
ry of fugitives, should be 
ngress can reach the 
y through tts executive officers, 
» executive, or Governor, and 

ers under him, as the execu- 


sress tocommand and control the 
ly by the extent ofthe 

proper to carry into effect the 
) in the Constitution, and by the 


I,to be exclusively employ- 


tad ar 
Ss hited o 


¥ reserve 


severally for the maintenance of their 


gnty. Hence isa it that the 
t employ the judicial power of a 
licial purposes. The judiciary 
nto full requisition, and all 
essary to maintain State sover- 


1 prohibit their judicial offi- 
eing used by the United States. 
n from the liability and 

ied to it, of being called upon to 

ng fugitives. ‘This has been de- 
rous tocite. But if'a judge, 
ration as a citizen strenger 
to iis official duties, chooses to 
State, further 
office. Any further punishinent 
ence with his private rights, and 
supreme law of the land. 
y your conuntttee, that Con- 
) use directly our executiv 
grade in the accomplishinent of the 
msideration. That it would be 
to pass a law directing applica- 
tly to the supreme executive, as 











» punished by the 


o 


Zitives from justice, and that the 


Juve, would be bound to see their 

effect by apprehending and se- 

> ‘nrough the magisterial and oth- 

s presumed none will deny. But 

‘ Comparing the paragraph which 
rom service, with the next pre- 
g to fugitives from justice, that 
Uy to the supreme exec itive, was 








nis directed explicitly to be 
lve of the State. In the case of 
‘vice, no such direction is given, but 
n claim of the party. 


y- That it was so under- 
hers of the Constitution, and that 


; iver Vv. 
trar 


= construed by all subsequent Congress- 


ithe fact, by the only act passed 


now making, or is likely to be made, towards the 
accomplishment of that object. [t is believed by 
them, that the Constitution of the United States 
must be altered before Texas can be admitted to 
this Union. Without such alteration, as well might 
we talk of annexing Mexico, Colombia, the Russian 
| possessions in America, or even Russia and Great 


| not so much in robbing vessels at sea, (for voyages 
}then were short and along the shore,) as in making 
| descents upon the land, and stealing men, women, 
| children, flocks, herds, and every thing transporta- 


‘under our flag, to examine their papers, and see 


}assuming to be an abolitionist. [I wish I had room 
whether these show that they have a right to wear | to publish the diabolical slavebolding article he has 


ithat flag, or whether they fraudulently hoist it to| 


screen crime. The British government disclaims | 


been decking his Journal with. It is a scheme, de- 
vised, executed and published by a hyena in human 


'ble and valuable. ‘This was carried on in time of all pretensions to the right of search, For if, spon) form, by the name of John McDonogh of Louisiana. 


| peace as well as war, on private as well as on na- 
|tional account. Such exploits often led to war. 

Thus the long and fatal wars between Greece and 
| Persia, or rather between Europe and Asia, arose 


inspection of a ship’s papers, her cruisers find that | 
| 


i she is bona fide, or mala fide, American, they do not 
pretend to interfere further with her. 


But our cruis- | 


He published his scieme in the ‘ Spirit of Missions, 
an Epiacopal print. It was copied from that into 
the New-York Observer—a grand orthodox sheet, 


ers on our coast search, seize, and bring in British,: dedicated to slavery, as the Journal is a lesser one— 


Britain herself. The Constitutlon of the United States | from the piratical eapture, plunder and burning of |and all other vessels, without distinction. And they | only modified to suit its latitude, The Observer 
‘provides other ways for procuring its amendment, | Surdis by the Greeks. The Persians did not invade | are required to do this, not only within our territo- |‘hopes’ this scheme may be favorable on the minds 


than through the action of this legislature alone, and | Greece for conquest, but for revenge. We read only | rial jurisdiction, a marine league off the shore, but at} of others. 


your committee are of the opinion that such action is 
{not now called for. 
The next subject in order, for consideration, is 


the repeal of laws, rules, orders, &c., which impli- 


| cate this State in slavery, or infringe the rights of 
' petition and freedom of debate, (debate, it is sup- 
posed, upon slavery questions.) In relation to the 
latter part, the infringing the right of petition, and 
freedom of debate, the representatives of the peti- 
| tioners before your committee, are understood to say, 
that they have no complaint now to make, and there- 
| fore to waive its consideration by this committee. 


The sudject haz been taken up by a previous legis-| 


lature of this State, and their opinions upon it ful 


thereon is now required. 


and are therefore constitutional. 
ist, it has not been made manifest to them. 


‘of the United States, as shall forever separate 
people of Maine from all connection with slavery. 

What amendments? Such as shall 
Congress to abolish slavery in the District of Colum 
bia? No. 
the constitutional right to that nv 





vy. Such as sh 





ing and securing fugitives? Certainly not. 
‘ 
' 


, object, and they contend that you have copstitut 
fal power soto do. Whatthen? We pause for a 
answer. 


have already asked you to enact Jaws to eflect that) 


last request out of sight; and, when it was urge: 


In the case of fugitives from ‘upon them, denied that the sentiment contained In 


ut is the sentiment of abolitionists generally. 


But what are the facts? The petitions, ten in 
a number, coming from all parts of the State, are ste- 
Ajaim UP- | reotyped editions, mostly word for word, written, 
magistrates, and |many of them, in the same hand-writing, and all of 
, vetior executive officers as are j them embracing the same requests, except the last, 
“s by the States for the purpose of | now under consideration. ‘Two of them, only, in ad- 
| dition to the other requests, contain this Jast, written 
jout word for word alike. Those two come from 


* Act of Congress, Sept, 24, 17389. 





authorize | 
‘ 





The petitioners contend that they have 





|| either of the belligerant parties. 
. ~ . nrehend 
withhold the assistance of this State in appre 7 nd- 

nev: 


Oon- 


ithe Greek side of the affair. 


| great pirates, particularly in the man-stealing line. 
| It was only in modern times, and since the dark 

ages, that the practice of exchanging prisoners of 
|war, and of not making prisoners of non-combat- 
| ants, and reducing them to slavery, nor seizing their 
| property, was introduced. This amelioration did 
| not extend to private persons and private property 
jon the ocean; nor does it in any great degree so 
lextend, tothis day. True, the persons of private 
| citizens are not reduced to slavery, unless they are 

colored, and captured by a slave-holding enemy ; 
| but their property is plundered as generally, and 


wee ye UY! with as little scruple, by ships of war and by pri- 
expressed, and it is believed that no further action 

Tn relation to the former 

3 soly 3 & oh Oo indi- | 

part, laws, resolutions, &c., which directly or indi lin the merchant 
rectly implicate this State in sustaining slavery,your | 
‘committee are not aware that any such exist, which | 
are not necessary to carry into effect the compact, | 
If any such do ex- 
This 
part of the subject, then, necessarily resolves itself 
into the next, and last in order for our consideration. 
| ‘To propose such amendments to the Constitution 


i 
tae! 


| vateers, as it was in the Trojan or Persian war, or 
'in the Crusades. In fact, merchants, and mariners 
service, are still barbarously im- 
prisgned! Nor were captures of such and their 
goods confined to belligerent merchants, vessels, and 
Neutrals, trading witha belligerant, were 
swept into the coffers and prisons of the other bel- 
ligerent without scruple. At length, the Flem- 
ings, Venitians and Genoese, and other commercial 
States, began to make such depredations, by bellig- 
erants, the subject of complaints, reprisais, and a 
cause of war against the offenders. Thus powerful 
| belligerants, like England, rather than have the 
weight even of a small State thrown into the scale 
} against them, began to enter into conventions, stip- 
ulating for the security of neutral commerce with 
Thus arose the 
greatest principle of the modern maritime law 
of nations. It arose from positive conventions, 
ind had a new class of consequences, Hitherto 
the right of search had not been heard of; because, 
when all property on the ocean was swept indis- 


goods, 


. , > gen. | ar; aS . ° 
It is not to be conceded that the represen-! criminately by both or all the contending parties, 


tatives of the petitioners endeavored to wink this! the right of search could not ha-e place. 
° } 
A 


But as 
; soon as a neutral flag could claim exemption from 
capture according to conventions, then as tlie little 
commerce, which was carried on with belligerants, 
was immensely lucrative, those who had no conven- 
tion, and even the citizeus of either belligerant na- 
tion, entered into their commerce, under cover of the 
privileged neutral flag. 





when they began to be enumerated in treaties. 


Moreover, those whose flag 
was privileged, often carried articles useful chiefly 
in war, called contraband, a word probably taken 
from the Venetians and Genoese, meaning, contrary 
to prohibition. What articles were contraband, was 
lelt very loose, until within the last two centuries, 


jsuspected to be ‘hovering,’ may at the moment be 
\found. They might chase her to the coasts of Cuba 


lor Brazil, and bring her in; they might follow her to 


The Journal calls ita ‘novel and effi- 


The Greeks were |any distance on the ocean, at which any slave-trader, | cacious’ mode of emancipation, Just as I should 


(think he would speak of it. [tis enough to make 
ja tigress howl, after she had lost her cubs—it is so 
infernally inhuman, The Journal publishes some 


A wy . | : 
| Africa, if she chose to run that way ; and this would | more of it last week, and calls it *M’Donogh’s novel 


|bring our cruisers precisely on the British ground, 
|only assuming pretensions far transcending any which 
| England makes! 
| But why, it may be asked, does Great Britain in- 
sist, against the prejadices and opposition of our 
| government, upon exercising the right of visiting 
|vessels under our flag? Is there a real necessity 
|for it, or is it done in the pride of strength and the 
|insolence of power, not to benefit man, but to de- 
\grade Americans? If any intelligent American 
{citizen doubts sufficiently on this subject, to pro- 
| pose such inquiries, it is all-important at this time, 
jthat he should be clearly and patiently answered 
jand satisfied. 
| By the treaty of Ghent, signed December 26, 
11814, we agreed ‘to use our best endeavors to pro- 
/mote the entire abolition of the traffick in slaves,’ at 
the same time declaring it ‘irreconcilable with jus- 
juice and humanity.” Great Britain was bound by 
jthe same terms. She set immediately to work to 
|fulfilthem. The Congresses of Vienna and Verona, 
in 1815 and 1822, at the instance of Great Britain, 
) denounced the slave trade as ‘ the scourge of Africa, 
\degrading to Europe, and afflicting to humanity, 
| Between the year 1815 and 1841, Great Britain 
formed treaties for the abolition of the slave trade, 
and the cuncession of the mutual right of search, with 
; Portugal, Spain, Holland, Sweden, France, Den- 
jmark, Sardinia, Naples; and lastly, the quintuple 
itreaty with France, Austria, Russia and Prussia, 
It is too wel! known that in France, through the in- 


leagues, who entered into this treaty in undoubted 
good faith, have been defeated in the attempt to 
obtain its ratification. The treaty, therefore, at 
present, stands as the quadruple treaty between the 
remaining powers. By this treaty, the contracting 
parties agree to punish their slave-trading subjects 
and citizens as pirates, and that their merchant ves- 
sels, suspected, on reasonable grounds, of being en- 
gaged in the slave trade, or of intending, or of hav- 
ing been, on the same voyage, engaged in it, may 





the Persian Gulf to abolish it. 


sidious efforts of Gen. Cass, M. Guizot and his col- | 


be searched by any and all of the parties. Great 
Britain has also brought the Brazilians to declare 
the slave trade piracy, and the 4rabs of Muscat and 
She has had infinite 


| plan of emancipation,’ and says his readers have read 
/it with great interest. No doubt they have—the 
\regular patrons. It would suit them exactly. I 
| don’t believe friend Palmer would have copied it, if 
‘he had read it. Mere indiflerency to anti-slavery 
| would be shocked it its refined inhumanity. I wish 
'{ could give the whole in the Herald—but we have 
not the room. ‘Fhis McDonogh is a slave-master 
| in Louisiana,and he conceived an ingenious scheme 
| of operating on his slaves to work them up into an 
| activity of industry hardly to be surpassed by the 
| most desperate enterprise of freedom. He galvan- 
i ized them into a sort of supernatural activity, and 
{he did it with the shrewdness and sagacity of a 
devil. ‘The scheme, in brief, was to set up their 
freedom before them, as far ahead as he calculated 
they could endure to work at the utmost stretch of 
stimulated buman capability, telling them to work 
their way up to it, or die in hopeless slavery. The 
demon contrived to have them gain time by super- 
human effort—going almost without sleep. He fed 
them abundantly, clothed them, and used no appa- 
rent compulsion. They mistook all for their own 
| Voluntary movement. Behind the curtain the in- 
| genious miscreant managed the wires that moved 
| these poor people, and made them work beyond all 
paralle|—as nobody, ever so avaricious, would ever 
H 





labor for mere gain. He boasts of his shrewdness 
in all this, and promulgates it for the benefit of other 
masters—and sends it to the religious papers as 
proof of his piety. He lets them, by the bye, go to 
Africa, as the price of all this dreadful exertion. 
He plies them in this wey some FIrTEEN YEARS, ID 
the expectation of liberty, and then (if they are not 
sold before, as they wouid be, if he died or failed, or 
got mad with them, or chose to sell them for any 
other cause) ships them to Liberia at their expense. 
And this the diabolical fool cails sending missiona- 
ries to Africa, to propagate the gospel he believes in. 
And our clergy countenance it, and rejoice at it. I 
must publish the whole scheme. It is so hyper- 
diabolical I cannot refrain. I never saw its match, 
I regard Henry Wood with horror for his reception 
of it. It argues such a Sones of human nature 
in him, that I would trust a highwayman with my 





purse, rather than my liberty in hisreach, I fearhe 


|work, a whole generation, early and late, for his 
ransom, as this Louisiana dragon taduced his slaves 
‘to do, in the field and the brick-yard long before ; 
| day, and late after midnight, singing, as the wretch 
‘says they did, and should he send the Reverend 
| Congregational Journal an account of his dealings 2 
with his slave, he would say it was a mode of eman- bE 
| cipation both ‘novel and efficacious,’ 
| -1 will soon give the readers of the Herald the 
whole of this hideous scheme. If the slaves were 
not colored people, this exposition of Mc Donogh’s Br 
would raise a tide ~f indignant horror all over the ‘ 
jland, and the monster would not be suffered to exist 
}a month upon this continent, if he could be hunted 
| out. And if Henry Wood should publish it, in sueh 
jease, the very clergy would stand aghast at him. 
, But the slaves are colored, and the colored man has 
| few to sympathise with him, A hideous prejudice 
‘every where prevails, and consigns him to ablivion 
‘in Africa, unless the pit of slavery shall continue to 
‘engulph him here, His case is truly a desolate and 
| hopeless one, 
| meant to notice his Journal a little further—but 
there is no end to the need of it, and I give it up. 
| He has got a pro-slavery blockhead at Washington, 
| corresponding against the abolitionists. His paper ¥ 
is a vile sheet. I regard it as the worst in the A 
State—altogether—tho slyest, the most unprincipled Bt 
jand priestly—and I think it belongs to about the 








| worst denomination among us. ‘They are the most ‘ 
inveterately wedded to slavery of any of them, bad os 

as some of the rest are. eh 
| on! 
| He 
From the Freeman’s (Dublin) Journal, a” 
; 


Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Dickens. ‘a 


We find the following letter from the Hon. and 
learned member for Cork, in the Pilot of last 
night:— 

Marnrion Square, March 234d, 1843. 
My Dear Barrett—t saw, with great surprise, in 
the last Pilot, a paragraph which you certainly took 
from some other payer, headed ‘ O’ConngeLL AnD 
Dickens,’ and purporting to be a quotation from an 
alleged letter of mine to the editor of a Maryland 
newspaper, published at Baltimore, and called * The 
| Hibernian Advocate’ The thing is, from beginning 
to end, a gross lie. I never wrote a letter to that 
newspaper; nor am I in the habit of corresponding 
with editors of American papers. 
I have seen, indeed, with great contempt, but 
without much surprise, in several American news- 
papers, letters deliberately published under my sig- 
nature, given to the American public as genuine 
documents—all, of course, being forgeries, but 
published by the editors as if perfectly genuine. 





This is a species of outrageous rascality which a 
bas been seldom attempted in this counfty, and ae 
seems reserved for the vileness of a great portion of i 
the newspaper press in the United States—that por- i 
tion of it which seems to exceed in every species of a4 
infamy even the basest of the base, the Londoa " 

ines. oF 

I am surprised that you did not take notice that t " 
48.3 Bina ile Pe lle de IES om.ises. oh dinn ed ADDR asiads Mie he Lees 
about the press, which I think you ought to know ‘oF: 


access 


6 atk 


would preclude me from having any communication 
with it ‘ Hibernian Advocate !!!’—oh, miserable 
wretch !—you are, indeed, fit to circulate fictitious 
documents, for even your very name must be a for- 
gery. 

e Perhaps it is right that I should add, that few pea- 
ple admire more the writings of Dickens, or read 
them with a deeper interest, thanido Iam greatly 
pleased with his ‘American Notes.’ They give me, 
I think, a clearer idea of everyday life in America 
than I ever entertained before. And his chapter, 
containing the advertisements respecting negro sla- 
very, is more calculated to augment my fixed detes- 
tation of slavery than the most brilliant declamation 
or the most splendid eloquence. The chapter shows 
out the hideous features of the system far better than 
any dissertation on its evils could possibly produce 2 
them—odious and disgusting to the public eye, { 
But 1 cannot help deploring one paragraph in the 
work, Itis one full of the ignorant and insolent \ 
spirit of infidelity, respecting the rigid order of Ben- 
edictine Monks. [ say, of infidelity—because surely 


s 








no CurisTian man could place upon an equality the . * 
duellist-murderer with the ascetic servant of the ee 
| cross of Christ. i= F 
Believe me to be always, yours most faithfully, tea 
DANIEL O'CONNELL. ae 

Richard Burrett, Esq., Pilot Office. i ee 





The Latimer Case. 


We find in the Norfolk Herald of the 14th inst. 
the letter from Governor Morton to the Governor of 
Virginia, in reply to the demand of the laiter for the 
delivery of George Latimer, The import of the let- 
ter has been heretofore stated in some of the papers, 
but the document itself has not, we believe, been be- 
fore published. 
Councit CHAMBER, 
Boston, March 10, 1843. 


To His Excellenoy, James M’Dowe 1, 
Governor of the State of Virginia: 

Six :—Your communication of the 17th ultimo has 
received that consideration which the highest re- 
spect for your ancient Commonwealth and its chief 
magistrate should inspire. 

I regard it as a sacred duty to fulfil towards other 
States amply every obligation which the Constitu- 
tion and the laws of the United States impose upon 
the executive authority of Massachusetts. In the 
present instance, you ask of me a revision and rever- 
|sal of a decision of my predecessor. I derive my 





as 


CS? 


am 


only knowledge of the facts in the case from the mf 
documents which he left on the files of the executive e 
department, and on which he passed his judgment. ee fa 


My predecessor was possessed of all the powers 





which have devolved on me; and in the exercise of ‘ 
those powers, made a full disposition of the question 4 
before him. On my coming into office, it was res 7s | 
judicata; and 1 am not willing to assume the pre- ey 
rogative of a court of errors, ba v 
‘o reverse an executive decision of this class Sy 
would be wholly without precedent in this Common- 3 
wealth, and would in the present case be the less iio 
justifiable, as I am informed and verily believe that ¢ 3 
no such person as the one whose surrender you re- _ 
quire of me, bas been within the limits of this juris- 3 
diction at any time since my receipt of your commu- a 
nication. ‘ 3 3 
I am, with high consideration and respect, im: 
Your Excellency’s obedient servant, r 
MARCUS MORTON. ‘ BS 
. B . 
ay Be 
Who of us is safe?—Mr. E. P. Lee, of Maysville, 4) 7 
publishes ahandbill, dated January 26, in which he ce | 
offers $700 reward for seven of bis slaves, who all ran ne 
off at once. $ 


Among them wasa WHITE WOMAN, i 
whom he thus describes: * Fanny, the mother of the 

four children, is about 25 years | age, white as most ; 
white women ; straight, light hair.’ 7 = 

Ruth Ridgley, of Frederick county, Mar land, of- £. 
fers a reward of $250 to any one who wil eatch a : 
Methodist preacher, named Lioyd Smuthers, of about # 
22 years of age. Catch the minister, for the call of ij 
the Lord must yield to that of Ruth Ridgley’s. 

It is possible these slaves may come into Maine. 4 
Let the twenty-three Ex-Senators who voted last ae 
week in obedience to their southern masters, against 
prohibiting the use of our jails to claimants of fugitive M 
slaves, keep a sharp look-out ; for if they shauld suf- 
fer them to escape, without at least one tight race for 
their recovery, it would certainly ‘offend their south- 














ern brethbreu.’—Norridgetoock People's Press. a 
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From the New World. 
Venal Politiciaas. 


The Assembly, during the last week, at the ee 
of midnight, a fitting season for a deed ” a 
passed to a third reading the bill repealing é 7 

oaks @ ' ri laimed as slaves, trial by 
which secures to persons claim cs dense ill 
a jury ; and as it is a party measure, the 

obably follow suite. ; 

PiWe a glad that the ayes and noes were nae 
upon the question. As was observed by 2 member, 
the day is fast coming when they will be panies 
ed. ‘Time is the old justice that examines a of- 
fenders’ and he will consign the repealers of the 
jury law toa well-merited and eternal infamy. They 
acted with their eyes open—they trampled not on 
iright without a warning. [Eloquent defenders of the 
Constitution denounced the sacrilege, and the able 
ninority report of Mr. Warren taught them that they 
were violating principles recognized for ages, and 
were esteeming their own freemen of less value than 
Virginia slaves. ; Ard 

The utter worthlessness of our leading politicians 
—the entire want of principle frequently exhibited 
in their acts—the selfishness, hypocrisy and base- 
ness which characterize the party movements of the 
day, may well discourage the true-hearted lover of | 
his country ; may well shake the confidenee of the | 
warmest supporters of Democracy in the virtue of 
the people. An act like that we have been consid- 
ering is a striking instance of political depravity, 
and its influence reaches much further than the su- 
perficial observer would be apt to imagine. By up- 

rooting from men’s minds the olden principles of 
justice and freedom, implanted in boyhood, and sub- 
stituting in their stead the wretched doctrine of ex- 
pediency, before which Truth itself must bow sub- 
missively, it prepares the way for crines which grow 
only in a rank soil; it sows the seeds of corruption, 
of which the next generation may pluck the bitter 
fruit. ‘The oppression of the colored people, humble 
and insignificant as they may be, cannot be perpe- 
trated with impunity. Natare herself revolts at in- 
justice, and the hand of Providence will undoubted- 

ly vieit it with setribution. Look at Imperial Rome, | 
queen of nations, mistress of the world, and see the} 
devastating influence of misgovernment and tyranny. 

Glance at Sicily, sinking into decay, while her oe 
habitants mourned the loss of the old dominion of | 
Carthage; and listen to the language of the Roman 

orator: ‘ All our provinces are in tears ; all free peo- | 
ple have complaints against us ; and lastly, all kings 

remonstrate against our rapacity and our injustice. 

There is no place, however remote, or concealed 

within the expanse of the ocean, whither the report 

of the iniquity and licentionsness of our men has 
not extended. In these times, the Roman people can 
no longer bear the burden —not of the violence or war | 
of other nations—but of their wretchedness, their 
tears, their complaints and execrations.’--Cicero in 

Verrem LV. 89. 

Look onward to a later period, and we find the ti- 
tle of a Roman citizen, once so proudly claimed even 
by an apostle, become a term of reproach and scorn, 
when the ruias of the mighty empire that had daz- 
zled the world, presented the picture of decay—‘ her 
slavery a habit and her liverty an accident’ As 
often as the victorious barbarians, the Franks or the 

Lombards, wished to express their most bitter con- 

tempt of a foe, they called him ‘a Roman!t’* ‘In 
this name,’ says the Bishop Liutprand, ‘ we include 
whatever is base, whatever is cowardly, whatever is 
perfidious ; the existence of avarice and luxury, and 
every vice that can prostitute the dignity of human 
nature.’ 

We commend the picture for the contemplation of 
those who, trainpling on the Constitution, would 
snatch from our colored people the right of trial by 
jury—as the counterpart of one whose dark fore- 
shadowing already dims the brightness of our coun- 
try’s horizon. And let each member of that majority, 
whose recorded votes for tyranny shall hand down 
their names to infamy,when the lips that uttered them 
are dust—let each individual member, when he first 
hears of some wretched victim of his cruel jegisia- 
tion torn froma free home by the hand of the kid- 
napper—when the wail of the wife whom ruthless 
hands have wade a widow, or the groans of a hus- 
band for the lost partner of his bosom, or the lamen- 
tation of a household for a stolen brother or sister, 
is berne to his ears, let him feel that it is his work— 
let it sink deep into his soul—Jet it come to him at 
the midnight hour, when the deed was done—let 
it disturb his conscience, and trouble his dreams— 
for he is the originator of that outrage, the author of 
that wrong; and truly says the maxim of the Com- 
mon Law, ‘ Plus peccat author quam actor} 








’ ; tn - ascen-bl - 
mn nie falst tn omnibus. F False to their principles 
once, they are worthy of confidence no longer. The 
right they have disregarded is the fundamental right 
to freedom. The truth they have denied, is, in the 
language of our Declaration of Independence, ¢ self- 
evident,’ like the fixed stars of heaven, the form and 
magnitude of which are the same for the naked eye 
of the shepherd, as for the telescope of the sage.{ 

Of the results to follow the repeal of the jury law, 
in the increase of the American slave trade, we may 
form some idea from a picture drawn by Mr. Justice 
Story, of the African trade. ‘We have ‘too many 
melancholy proofs, was his language, ‘ from unques- 
tienable sources, that it isstill carried on with all the 

iraplacable ferecity and insatiable rapacity of former 
times. Avarice has grown more subtle in its evya- 
sion, and watches and seizes its prey with an appe- 
tite quickened rather than suppressed by its guilty 
vigils. .Imerican citizens are steeped to their ver 
mouths (I scarcely use too bold a a figure) in this 
stream of iniquity.’ 

Let us see what rights and powers are conferred 
on every claimant of a person, as his fugitive slave, 
by the highest judicial tribunal of the land. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the words of 
Chief Justice Taney, in the late case of Prigg vs. 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, have decided, 
that ‘the master has a right peaceably to take pos- 
session of him, and carry him away without any cer- 
tificate or warrant from a Judge of the District or 
Circuit Court of the United States, or from any mag- 
istrate of the State. Whoever resists or obstructs 
him, is a wrong doer.” The writ of habeas corpus is 
suspended, and the free citizen of New-York, with- 
out a shadow of protection from his native State, is 
hurried into bondage. 

Mr. Justice M’Lean, in reply, said, (16 Peters, R. 
6068,) ‘If a master has the right to seize and remove 
the slave without claim, he can commit no breach of 
the peace by using all the force necessary to accomplish 
the object” And Mr. Justice Baldwin, (in Johnson 
vs. Tompkins and others, 1 Baldwin, R. 577,) used 
the followiag remarkable language—' It is no breach 

of the peace to use as much force or coercion toward 
the fugitive as suflice for his security; ag without 
such force no slave canbe retaken. The master may 
also use every act, device, or stratagem to decoy the 
slave into his power. Odious as these may be in their 
— fo an unlawful act, they ought to be con- 

ered as far otherwise when used for a lawful and 
justifiable purpose? a 

And now let us ask, what rights will remain to the 
colored people of the North? According to the Su- 
preme Court, none worth the name, but by the law 
of nature, all that beiong toman. Despite the max- 
im of the commun law, Salus populi suprema lex, 
and that other fundamental principle, that ‘allegiance 
and protection are reciprocal,’ the State is about to 
deny to them the right for which our ancestors both 
here and in England contended, Triav wy Jury and 
Haseas Corpus, which the Constitution of the 
United States expressly declares shall not be sus- 
pended ; and all persons thus deprived of the advan- 
tages intended to be secured by the social compact, 
ave thrown back upon their natural, inherent, and 
inalienable rights. While we regard with respect 
the scruples of the Friends and non-resistants, we 
hold the defence of sacred rights to be a sacred duty; 
and as we doubt not there are hundreds of our col- | 
ored people who, with the true spirit of American| 
citizens, respond with their whole souls to the cry | 
of Patrick Henry, ‘ Give me liberty or give me death” | 
We commend to their attention the following pas- 
sage from that eminent jurist, Chancellor Kent, which 
they may rest satisfied is law not to be overturned, 
even by the dicta of Justice Baldwin and his asso- | 
ciates. ‘The municipal law of our own, as well as} 
of every other country, has left with individuals the 

exercise of the natural right of self-defence, in al] 
these cases where the law is either too feeble or too 
slow to stay the hand of violence. Homicide is jus- 
tifable in every case in which it is rendered necessary 
in self-defence, against the person who comes to commit 
a known felony with force agatnst one's persons, habi- 
totion or property, or against the person or , 
of those Lan prt in near dunutle relations "ta 
KIGHT OF SELF-DEFENCE IN THESE CASES Is FoUND- 
ED ON THE LAW OF NATURE, HNDIS Nov, AND 
CANNOT RE SUPERSEDED BY THE LAW OF society,’ 
P. S. We learn with the deepest satisfaction, that 


_— 


* ix. Gibbon 143, 


t The author of a crime is more guilty than the im- 
mediate perpetrator. 


+ Coleridge. 
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the Legislature have adjourned before the infamous 


jury and habeas corpus, in a question of liberty and 











bill had passed the Senate, The right laid down ip 
the Declaration of Independence, as Webster said in 
his late speech, ‘Stood and stand, and ALWAYS WILL 
s¢anp, and those whe voted to annihilate trial by 


elavery, may retire to their homes covered with in- 
famy, and thankful that their power was not equal to 
their malice. 





From the Journal of Commerce, 
The Right of Seareh. 

Mesers. Epirors : 
As you alone, of all the city Journalists, appear to 
take a reasonable and common sense view of the 
British claim to the * right of visit, I beg to call your 
attention to the fact, extensively published in the 
papers for a week past, of a Spanish slaver, on the 
south side of Cuba, having been chased, overhauled, 
boarded and exanwined, (or ska RCHED, as the hatches 
appear to have been opened, and the cargo ascer- 
tained,) by the American sloop of war Vincennes ; 
thus exhibiting the singular and glaring inconsisten- 
cy ofa U.S. cruiser exércising towards the vessels 
of other nations aright not granted to them by 
treaty, and which the British government itself ex- 
pressly disclaims under the same circumstances; a 
right, too, which the U.S. utterly refuses to recog- 
nize on the part of Great Britain, or in fact even to 
reciproeate with that or any other power. And yet, 
if the vessel visited had been an American, and the 
cruiser a British vessel, we should doubtless have 
been stunned with clamorous invectives against 
‘ British annoyance,’ ‘ British insolence,’ and the atro- 
cious ‘outrage,’ on our flag. If you, or any of your 
correspondents, can furnish a justification of this 
proceeding on the prineiples assumed and maintained 
by the American government on this very question, I 
for one should be curious to see it. If not, the false 
position ia which this country has placed itself, 
either by her avowed doctrines on the one hand, or 
her practice (asin the instance alluded to) on the 
other, is so obvious, that [ marvel it has not invited 
the comments of, at least, your able aud candid pen. 

B. 


We had noted the occurrence as inviting com- 
ments similar to the above, and shou!d have antici- 
pated our correspondent in making them, but for the 
crowded state of our columns for a day or two past 
by reason of the foreign news and other matters 
which could not be deferred. The most particular 
statement of the occurrence which we have seen, is 
contained in a letter from an officer of the Vincen- 
nes, which we find in the Savannah Georgian, dated 
March Sth. ‘The following is an extract: 


‘We now crossed over to the South side of Cuba, 
and first entered the Guama river; here we found 
some huts, but the inhabitants fled at our approach. 
Joining the Ist lieutenant, I pushed in among the 
Mangrove Islands, and we finally caught an old fish- 
erman asleep in his hut. The old fellow seemed to 
have no doubt, that we were pirates ourselves—but 
finally, we opened his heart, by some presents, and 
he directed us toa small town further West. On 
clearing the river, we saw a suspicious looking sail, 
bearing down for us. We rapidly neared, until the 
vessel, seeing the cutter and launch in my wake, 
wore round and stood off, under a press of sail, at 
the same time casting off a small sloop she had in 
tow. This we soon came up to, and took possession 
of. The men in her informed us that the chase was 
a slaver, wel] armed, and full of negroes. We pres- 
sed on in pursuit, and were soon alongside. ‘The 
crew of the slaver were anxious to resist, but their 
captain would not consent—much to our regret—for 
tren she would have been a prize ; beside the eclat 
of the thing, that is, ‘for those who got over it’ Lt. 
Wainwright had boarded a few minutes before we 
reached her, but before he got along side, a Spanish 
custom-house boat had boarded the slaver, and the 
olticers (though doubtless connivers in the trade, and 
only using their names to cover the prize) hoisted 
the Spanish flag, and claimed the vessel as under 
the Spanish authorities. Notwithstanding, we de- 
manded, and examined the papers, and finding them 
all correct, we were compelled to declare the ves- 
sel free to persue her course. Had she fired a gun, 
we could have seized her, but there was no excuse 
for capture, and we gave her up. 


pounder, with abundance of small arms for her crew, 
of 43 men, and stout looking feliows they were. She 


slaves, of whom 34 had died, 2 jumped overboard in 


delirium ; had been at sea 22 davs 
covered, 
deck filled with negroes. 


were divided into 4 apartments. 


forward division, under the forecastle. 


were also perfectly clean—indeed, their condition, 
though bad at best, was far better than we should 
have supposed from the accounts given by the Eng- 


highly exaggerated, ‘The traffic is every way horrid 


capture this vessel, which would be viewed by every 
other nation as a pirate.’ 

Had the slaver been an American, she might and 
would have been captured by the Vincennes, Had 
she been a pirate, the Vincennes would have cap- 
tured her. But how could it be known that she was 
not an American, ora pirate? Not by her hoisting 
the Spanish flag—for it is a common devise, both 
with slavers and pirates, when exposed to capture, 
to resort to this method of disguising their real 


VOTE OF THANKS TO MR. TYLER, SON OF THE PRES- 


éeep and general interest, inasmuch as the matter J 
mean to propose, is a special vote of thanks to Mr. 
Tyler, son of the President of the United States, 
(cheers) for the countenance he has given the cause 


of Repeal. 


She was a beauti-| ¢ause she countenances and encourages slavery. 
ful brigantine of 242 tons, mounted one long 12 


had left St. Thomas on the coast of Africa, with 550 | cannot be the property of snother. It has been said 


AS B2ON PY VA 
were thrown open, and we saw the lower 
These miserable wretches 
were stowed as closely as possible, and yet we knew 
that many of their original number were wanting ; 
otherwise than this dreadful confinement, they seem- 
ed well fed, healthy, and well treated ; their persons 
shewing no marks of personal cruelty, which we 
must have seen, as they were perfectly naked. They 
; The space aft, 
usually occupied as the cabin, with young girls from 
10 to 15 years of age—in the next apartment were | 
the women from 16 to 25—ix the centre wese the 
boys and youths, from 12to 18 The mea in the 
The launch 
on deck contained about 15 boys, who were, we un- 
derstood, the property or perquisite of the cook. The 
sick were placed in a sort of canvass apartment on 
the forecastle. The negroes were as clean as pos- 
sible, being made to bathe regularly—their divisions 


lish—if this be a criterion, the accounts we have are 


and atrocious; but we (Americans) can never give 
material aid in its suppression under existing laws. 
Nothing but resistance would have entitled us to 
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From the Dublin Morning Register. 
Loyal National Repeal Association. 


{DENY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Mr. O'Connell said—The next subject is one of 


Asan American gentleman, and distin- 

guished in society assuch, I should not feel it my 

duty to move him a vote of thanks, so many others 

having joined in similar displays, but I think there is 

a peculiarity in bis ease, by reason of his connection 

with the eleeted first magistrate of a free pecple. 

(Cheers.} Though we do not find in that country 

any connection between the family of the head of the 

vovernwent with the politics of the State, yet the ne- 

cessary association in the relation between father 
and son—that kind of community of ideas which 

must be supposed to exist where domestic dissen- 

sions do not prevail—should lead us to believe that 

the sentiments of the son are not discountenanced 

or disapproved of by the parent. (Hear.) I believe 
the charaeter of the American President stands high- 
ly in this respect ; for one of the great things at pop- 
ular elections is, that, in consequence of the number 
of rival candidates, and of the enemies which those 
candidates must necessarily have, each party would 
be on the alert to find out every fault which the oth- 
ers possessed. (Hear.) The democratic principle 
then not only gave freedom of election, but is a cor- 
rective of vices, for no man who is a bad husband, 
a bad father, a bad son, or an unjust brother, can 
have a chance of being returned. When men are 
therefore guilty of any immorality, there is no doubt 
whatever of its being exposed ; and these elections 
thus operate as a check on vice, and a reward and 
encouragement for public and private virtue. (Hear.) 
Sir, I wish distinctly to be understood, that in the 
vote of thanks I am about to propose, I mean nothing 
more or less than the expression of our affectionate 
gratitude for the sympathy of the American people, 
({Cheers.) We want their sympathy and encourage- 
ment, and shall gladly receive their contributions 
whenever they are sent; but, | value infinitely more 
their approbation and applause, because the appro- 
bation and applause of freemen are sure to find their 
way into the souls of those who are straggling tor 
liberty. (Cheers.) 1 want no hostile force, tor Vil 
accept of no boon acquired by force or tumult, but 
by moral means, and moral means alone. Ireland 
knows it, and let America know it too, that I would 
not accept any political change, how desirable soev- 
er it may be, at the expense of one drop of human 
blood. (Hear.) ‘here must be no crime coinmit- 
ted in the struggle in which we are engaged—there 
must be no offence committed against man, or 
against the immutable law of God. [I want to ob- 
tain perfect liberty for Ircland, as [ obtained emanci- 
pation; by keeping in the paths of peace and duty ; 
by treading within the law and the Constitution! 
and, above all, by an entire obedience to the sacred 
and awful precepts of religion. (Cheers.) I there-| 
fore do not look for any armed assistance from 
America, or to an outbreak with England. Let 
them settle the quarrel as they may, our allegiance 
is due, and shall be implicitly given to the crown of 
England ; but the English people shall never have 
our hearts in any unjust quarrel with America. 
(Cheers.} Sir, objections have been made to my 
motion, and my excellent friend, Mr. James Hangh- 
ton, wrote a long letter opposing it. [ should have 
read it here, because, coming from him, it deserves 
every respect; but { find, on perusing it, that he 
made charges against Mr. Tyler and his son, not as 
a matter of knowledge, but from hearsay ; and 
cannot, therefore, allow any document to be read, 
which accuses any one of immorality and crime on 
the idle and deceptious ground of hearsay and belief. 
I therefore refuse to allow it to be read here, and [ 
ain sure that in doing so, ll be borne out by the 
Association. (Cheers.) Imean my esteemed friend 
Mr. Haughton no disrespect; no man can esteem 
his high moral character and manly qualities more 
than I do; and that generosity of heart, which makes 
him as lively in the cause of suffering humanity as 
if the miseries were his own. (Cheers.) He urges 
that we ought not to sympathize with America, be- 


We do not. LIabhor American slavery as I do sle- 
very any where else. I am its decided enemy, with 
the most thorough conviction that one human being 


that England left it in America, [ am not sur- 
ner, Sut’ Watls fio’ vindication? “‘I'here were then 
but thirteen States, and out of these only nine re- 
cognized slavery. There are now twenty-six, and 
fully one half of them countenance that nefarious 
system. It is no vindication of American slavery to 
say that England has introduced it. I disclaim par- 
ticipating in any thing which regards slavery, or 
giving it the slightest sanction. I abhor it, and 
there is no act consistent with virtue and propriety 
that I would not do, to put an end toit. But [ per- 
ceive that one of the resolutions adopted at the meet- 
ing in America was, that they should not involve 
themselves in the consideration of any other subject. 
I thank them for it; I mix up no other questions; 
they ure Repealers, and I thank them. Whatever 
else they may discuss, I enter not into it, and there- 
fore my principles are as unalterable as they are un- 
changeable on the question of slavery, when I offer 
my meed of thanks to the son of the Americrn Pres- 
ident. ‘That our name and our misfortunes should 
be heard in America, is not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the multitudes of Irish people who are daily 
and hourly pouring into every part of that vast con- 
tinent. The woes of Ireland are heard of from the 
sources of the Missuuri, from the springs that first 
feed the mighty Mississippi, from the streams of the 
Ohio, from the lofty heights of the Alleghanies, and 
the wooded banks of the Monongahala, in every part 
of the vast continent, from the vast forests of the 


lence would afterwards take place. (Hear, hear.) [t 
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is, therefore, that [ want the statesmen of Europe to 
know that I look for repeal, and not for separation, 
so as to make the connexion between the two coun- 
tries truly perpetual. (Hear, hear.) It is in that 
spirit that I now move that the marked thanks of the 
Association be conveyed to Mr. Tyler for the sym- 
pathy which he has shown for the {rish people in 
their struggle to Repeal the Union. (Loud cheers.) 
Mr. Steele—As the people of America, from one 
end of the United States to the other, are making 
preparations to receive me, and as [ hod myself in 
readinees to cross the Atlantic whenever the time 
shall come when my august friend O'Connell shall, 
in his wisdom, be of opinion that I should go aboard 
the steamer, perhaps it may be right that I should 
be the seconder of this resolution. (Cheers.) 

The motion was then put from the chair, and car- 
ried amidst loud cheers. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


Letter to Daniel O’Connell. 
Petersoro’, April 19, 1843. 


Wa. Lioyp Garrison : 








My Dear Sin—I see, by the last number of the 
Liberator, that you have heard of a letter, which I 
wrote to Mr. O’Cosyeut, and that you wis to pub- 
lish itin the Liberator. The letter was not written 
for the public eye; nevertheless, 1 send you a copy 
of it. It remains unanswered. 

Your friend and brother, 

GERRIT SMITH. 


Perersoro’, Madison County, 
State of N. York, U.S., 
July 2, 1842. 


To the Right Honorable Danten O’Connett, M. P. 
Lord Mayor of Dublin: 
Ilonorep ano Dear Sir—As in the case of 

thousands of others, who have long admired and 

loved you, not only my person, but my character, 
and probably my name even, are unknown to you. 

This fact lays me under great disadvantage in ad- 

dressing you; and makes it presumtuous, perhaps, 

to hope for your attention to what [ shal] say. Nev- 
ertheless, I must speak to you, although it be at the 
risk of being unheeded. Joseru Sruree, of Bir- 

mingham, spent a couple of days in my family, a 

yearago. [le could inform you, that I would not 

make Intentional misrepresentations: and your coun- 
tryman, Dr. Madden, whom [ had the great pleasure 
of meeting in the city of New-York a few years 
since, has, pernaps, some favorable recollections of 
me. 

Happily, the anti-slavery cause stands in the 
strength of God. Did it stand in the strength of 
men, a wound upon it from the hand of its standard- 
bearer, Danie. O'Connexx, would send discourage- 

ment through all the ranks of its friends. Such a 

wound it has received. It will not die of it—for 

God is its life. It is, nevertheless, greatly harmed 

by it. The hand that inflicted this wound, is the 

hand to cure it: and in the name of truth and hu- 


you have done. Se 

With all your precious and glorious qualities of 
head and heart, you are but a man, and that you are 
but a man, justified the fear, which many of us felt, 
that you would consent to receive aid to the cause 
of ‘Repeal,’ even though it were to come at the ex- 
pense of the cause of the slave. We, did not—we 


ments of the Address.are dishonorable to the 
slavery cause—to the cause of truth and righteous- 


der and holy keeping, and make your }ife and your 
surviving memory a 
loved Ireland, but to the whole world, is the warm 


desire of 


manity, I entreat that you promptly repair the injury / 


anti- 


ess. ne 
That the Lord may ever have you in his most ten- 


blessing, not only to your be- 


Your friend aad admirer, 
GERRIT SMITH. 





Daniel O’Connell and the Sabbath. 


Nerensor Gararison—I saw an article from your 
n, in reply to some strictures, made by Daxter 
O’CoxNeLt, upon your anti-sabbath and anti-clergy 
sentiments. | Rey 

With regard to the latter, it is singular enough 
that so great a Catholic, as he professes to be, should 
find fault with a Protestant for rebellion against 
a clergy which he must regard as * thieves and rob- 
bers, who have climbed up another way.’ But as he 
has tasted of the sWeets of power, herhaps he has a 
fellow-feeling for all who wield it. i ; 
With respect to the former, the Catholic countries 
pay little regard to the ‘Sabbath;’ but it is found 
convenient for this denomination to grasp at every 
opportunity to show off their holiness, and wher they 
live in countries where the Sabbath is rigidly regard- 
ed, they would out-herod Herod, in order that no one 
shal! beat them in reputed sanctity. If they lived in 
a country exclusively Jewish, they would scrupu- 
lously abstain from pork, in erder that they might 
‘save some.’ 

In travelling so far out of his way to attack a man 
who has, for years, led a forlorn hope against slave- 
ry, where slavery exists, O'Connell has proved that 
his loye of clerical domination is greater than his 
love of Jiberty. It is pitiful, in the extreme. 

The recent election in France was held, all over 
the kingdom, on Sunday ; and I know, from ocular 
demonstration, that in South America the Catholics 
care little or nothing for Sunday. No doubt the 
Catholics in Protestant countries would like to hide 
this fact—as it is no sin to lie for the good of the 
chureh—but your readers ought to know it, when 
fraud and hypocrisy unite to put down Truth. 


Yours, &c. 
WM. COMSTOCK. 





Letter from Henry C. Wright. 
Mancuester, March 26, 1843. 
Dear Garrison: 

Last week I lectured in Wigan, a town 20 miles 
North of West from Manchester, containing about 
50.000 inhabitants, and also in severa] towns-in the 
vicinity. Multitudes employed in hand-loom weav- 
ing, and in coal mines, which perhaps are more nu- 
merous here than in any part of the kingdom with- 
in the same compass of territory. The hand-loom 
weavers are being driven outof employment entirely. 
An Act of Parhament that went into effect some 
four weeks since, has driven all females out of the 
coa! mines, and thousands of them, many widows 
with children, and unmarried women, are now de- 
prived of aij] labor, and of course of all means of 
subsistence. Such is the surplus of laborers, such 
the number of unemployed men and women, that 
the moment any place, in any business, becomes va- 
cant, hundreds rush into it, each offering to work 
lower than the other, if so be they can get a penny 
to buy a morsel of bread. Of course, these poor 
women, who have been willing and glad to go down 
into the bowels of the earth 800, 1000, and even 





could not—doubt your strong love of the latter 
cause. But we know how mighty is the appeal of 
the former cause to all he patriotic and personal in- 
terests of your heart, and we knew that you must be 
more than a man, if such an appeal did not some- 
what endanger your fidelity to the slave. From 
nothing, that we have seen, are we warranted in say- 
ing, that you have faltered in your zeal for the slave, 
but that you may do so, is an apprehension fully 
justified by your own words. 


‘Repeal’ promoted by the contributions of those 


and who vilify abolitionists. 
that this is wrong. 


sake.’ It is, hence, a violent supposition, that Amer- 
ican abolitionists are bad men. Or, if not that, it is, 


credible witnesses against them. 
the lamented Jeremie said, in his judicial capacity 
in the West Indies, that a slaveholder’s testimon 


willingness to listen to the accusations of anti-aboli- 


ry, is not of a piece with Daniex O'Connent’s de- 
termination to refuse to shake hands with a slave- 
holder. It would, indeed, be note-worthy to hear 
you say to a slaveholder—‘I will not give you m 
hand, but I will credit your testimony against aboli- 
tionists.’ 

i am personally acquainted with hundreds—I may 
say, thousands of abolitionists—and I cannot name 
an abolitionist, who uses intoxicating liquor for a 
beverage, or who is profane in his speech, or who is 
licentious. We should be careful how we take up 
an evil report against such men. 
| _Isee by the newspapers, that some of your pro- 

slavery American correspondents endeavor to make 
you believe, that American abolitionists hate the 
Trish amongst us. Why should we hate them? Is 
it because they are ignorant and poor? But is the 

















Canadas to the morasses near New-Orleans, the cry 
for the restoration of the liberties of Ireland is raised | 
by her exiled children. The misery and sufferings | 


deep. The home vehere they enjoyed their early | 
days, the mothers who wept over their childhood, | 
the graves where their ancestors sleep, the brothers 
who were the companions of ticir amusements and 
their toils, all, all live’ green in their souls. Yes, 





character. The commander of the Vincennes was 
not to be bamboozled by such uncertain evidence. — 
He therefore directed her to be wisifed in order to 
ascertain ker real character and nationality. He 
did this, notwithstanding the Spanish flag was float- 
ing over her deck, and notwithstanding a person on 
board, claiming to be a Spanish custom-house officer, 
declared her to be a Spanish vessel. He considered 
these evidences quite too uncertain to authorise him 
toadandon her. Accordingly he ‘demanded and 
examined the papers.’ What then? ‘ Finding them 
all correct, we were compelled to declare the vessel 
free to pursue her course.’ 

In all this, we contend, that Capt. Buchanan did 
no more than his duty. He took only such measures 
as were necessary in order to ascertain the character 
of the vessel. And finding every thing regular, he 
allowed her to proceed. 

_ Now this is the utmost that England claims the 
right todo. She does not claim the right even to 
visit American vessels known to be such, but enly 
vessels which there are probable grounds for be- 
lieving not to be American, notwithstanding they 
may have hoisted the American flag. And the mo- 
ment she ascertains that they are American, with 
regular papers, she apologises for the interruption, 
and allows them to proceed, even though crammed 
with slaves; at the same time holding herself in 
readiness to indemnify the owners for any loss or 
damage which may have been occasioned by the 
visit. What is there in this that ought to be offen- 
sive to our national pride? On the other hand, a 
marked distinction is shown in favor of American 
vessels, compared with those of most other nations. 
We allow that the right of visitation is liable to 
abuse; and therefore it might not be expedient to 
concede it in terms, except perhaps within certain 
latitudes and longitudes. But weare sure if it is 
exereised with that caution and gentlemanly bearing 
which ought to characterise it, and only in suspicious 
cases, there is good sense enough in the American 
people not to be offended, if once ina while an 4- 
merican vessel should be visited under an apprehen- 
sion that she was a slever belonging to some other 
nation. Ifarny American yessel is in fact a slaver, 
we, at least, would thank any English or other na- 
tional cruiser, to take her into custody and send her 
home for adjudication. But the right to do this, 
even, (as we understand the matter,) England does 
no: claim. 

















A letter from Havana states that the loss of proper- 
ty in consequeace of the recent insurrection of negroes 
near Cardenas, is estimated at $300,000. Five estates 
were laid waste by fire. 


Guadaloupe.—It is said that the number of the vic- 
tims by the late earthquake exceeded 4000 killed, and 








the sympathy for Ireland, the respect and veneration 
for the land of their parentage, the family tie of af- 
| fection, all bind their hearts to us, however wide 
| they may be separated from us. (Hear.) What is 
| my object, then, in looking for American sympathy ? 
It is the pleasure and satisfaction it gives me to 
have men of intelligence, and of purity of principle 
and high-mindedness, joining in the struggle to 
| which we are devoted. But do I adopt the precise 
| terms in which that sympathy is conveyed, or, in 
thanking Mr. Tyler for his conduct towards Ireland, 
i do I identify myself with al! that is contained in his 
ispeeeh? Do I adopt his observations about the 
| struggle of 1798, and the causes that produced it, 
‘or dol act in any way inconsistent with my alle- 
|giance ? I utterly disclaim doing so. I do not join 
{him in the reasons he gives for his sympathy, but I 
join him heartily in the conclusions at which he ar- | 
jrives. (Hear.) I disengage myself fron. all identi- 
| fication with the sentiments which he entertains in- 
| dividually for himself. In independence of thought | 
\I leave him wholly disembarrassed, and free to act 
and speak as he may think proper. My object is to 
arouse England to a sense of our condition, of which 
lly ignorant. I) 





she appears, at present, to be whol 
believe the English press has not, to this hour, dis- | 
tinetly stated that we had three days’ debate on the! 
Repeal in the corporation of Dublin (laughter ;) that | 
we had a most excelient parliamentary discussion, | 
continuing our debate by adjournments ; that we had | 
what they have not in Parliament, rational speeches 
made at both sides, and we had also what they have | 
not in Parliament, perfect respect showed to the | 
opinions of all, however adverse they might be to! 
those entertained by the others. They do not} 
know that in England. They will not hear there of 
the great meeting that we had at Trim on Sunday 
last. That other meetings are fixed for places in 
the counties of Meath and Dublin. That we will 
have a great meeting at Rathkeale, in the county of 
Limerick. ‘That we wil] have tens of thousands as- 
sembled at Cullen-hill, the birthplace of Tom Steele. 
(Cheers.) That we will have 50,000 to meet in 
Kells. ‘I'hat we will have a great meeting at Car- 
rickmacross. Thata great procession is intended 
to take place in Limerick, and the name of Limerick 
ought to disturb their sleep,until, like Macbeth, ‘ they 
can sleep no more,’ Yes! 1 will shout out ‘ Limer- 
ick’ in their ears, until they will be forced to de- 
clare, ‘ Macbeth shall sleep no more!’ (Loud cheers.) 
I wish to preserve my allegiance. While I live, the 
connection with England shali not be broken, be- 
cause if a struggle to maintain it were necessary, 
I would sooner die than relinquish it. But the time 
when I shall cease to jive cannot be very remote; 
and, unless the Union be repealed while | have in- 
fluence to conduct the public mind, I am thoroughly 





16,000 wounded. 





eau? 


“~Ie tee! eeparation from England by vio- 


of the green land of their birth is wafted over the | the most ignorant of the ignorant, the man to hate 


abolitionist, who makes common cause with the 
American slave, with the poorest of the poor, and 


persons, because of their ignorance and poverty ? 
Surely not. The American abolitionist loves all 
ten—and hence does he consent to bear the odium, 
and endure the loss and suffering of being an aboli- 
tionist. ‘The anti-abolitionists value man for his ap- 
pendages—and, therefore, is the naked manhood, 
which exists in the case of the American slave, 
their loathing and abhorrence. The abolitionists of 
our country are generally poor. The earliest advo- 
cates of a reform so radical and odious as that in 
which they are enlisted, are, of course, drawn, for 
the most part, from the ranks of the poor. Our prin- 
ciples have compelled us to sever ourselves from the 
great national politica! parties of the country—for all 
our national parties, whether in Church or State, are 
pro-slavery. The South will belong to none that 
refuse to de pro-slavery. Now, had we wealth to em- 
ploy the Irish emigrants, and political power to in- 
vite them to share in, we should have as mych in- 
fluence over them, as aristocratic capitalists, or as 
demagogues have. Perhaps, knowing as you do the 
peculiarly generous heart and discerning intellect 
of the Irishman, you think it very strange that your 
countrymen, who make America their home, do not 
embrace the anti-slavery cause, But were you here 
to witness the disadvantages which attend a connex- 
ion with our hated cause, you would rather wonder 
that any of your countrymen, or people of any other 
blood, sufficiently courageous and self-denying to 
espouse it. 
How greatly do I lament that ignorance of Wm. 
Lioyp Garrison, which some of your remarks ina 
public meeting indicate! You refer to his views of 
the Sabbath andthe clergy. Iam not particularly 
acquainted with them; but I presume that they do 
not essentially differ from those of the Quakers, on 
those subjects. But, whatever they are, he does not 
obirude thein upon anti-slavery meetings ; nor does 
he, from any evidence which I have seen, regard 
them as, in any degree, essential to the character of 
an abolitionist. Whateyer else Mr.jGarrison may or 
may not be, he is certainly a true-hearted abolition- 
ist; and, in my judgment,a decided Christian. I 
know not how any can deny that he is a man of great 
intellectual power, of invincible moral courage, and 


of unsurpassed sympathy with the poor and op- 
pressed. 


I see that your Albany correspondent, Mr. Bros- 
man, seeks to prejudice your mind against Ameri- 
can abolitionists, by a reference tothe Address to 
the Slaves, which was adopted Jast January, by a N 
Y. State A. S. Convention, held in the little village 
where I reside. The Address was written by my- 
self, and adopted without any alterations. The pro- 
slavery men of our country—the pro-slavery politi- 
cal and religious press—speak loud and long against 
the Address, eepecially ageinst that part of it which 
they say, recommends stealing, I send you two 
copies of it along with this letter. Inthe pamphlet 
containing the Address, you will see a vindication 
of it. That, as well as the notes to it, are also from 
my pen. When you haye read the pamphlet, you 


It seems that you are willing to have the cause of 


who uphold and apologize for American slavery, 
I am far from saying, 
To refuse such contributions 
would, perhaps, savor more of intolerence and bigo- 
try than of an intelligent adherence to principle. 
But that you should allow your opinion of American 
abolitionists to be modified by what their pro-slave- 
ry revilers say of them, very naturally inspires the 
fear, that, after all, slavery is not so unutterably bad 
iM_YQUE.CY.e.DObEAL LA AAR GORA dih estes 
any earthly testimony should snffice to convict of a 
want of integrity. ‘To be an abolitionist in Ameri- 
ca is to be hated and persecuted ‘for righteousness’ 


at least, wrong to allow that pro-slavery men can be 
If you recollect, 


tionists against abolitionists on the subject of slave- | 


you to do the same for him, 


1200 feet, (for many coal mines are of that depth,) 
and there, where the light of God’s sun never comes, 
| toil in blackness and darkness, night and day, (for 
they keep them going night and day,) for a few pen- 
nies to buy bread with, for as to clothing, they have 
none that deserves the name, have now no alterna- 
tive but to starve or throw themselves upon a most 
unjust, cruel, and diabolical public pauper system 
for support. Now, however undesirable it may be 
for any human being to labor 1200 feet under ground 
for any cause, one can but ask—What right had 
Parliament to exclude the women from this means 
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The following persona were elec 
the Society for the ensuing year; 
Presulent—Edmund Quincy, of Dedham 
Vice-Presidents—Richareé ‘Clapp of Dore! s 
Samuel Philbrick of Brookline, Joba Ry" 
Walpole, Lewis Shepard of Foxboro’ j ray 
Spear of Weymouth, Edwin Thompson of De , bs 
Corresponding Secretary—Elias Richards Wen 
mouth. - gk 
Recording Secretary—Josiah V. Marsha)) of De 
chester. Siiciives 
Treasurer—Jason Messenger of Ded} 
Managers—George C. Leach of West oy) . 
Eliza Taft of Dedham, Ellis Allen of Mediold Dy. 
iel Gregg of Dedham, Catherine H. Spear of Dad 
ham, Lawson D. Gray of Walpole. 1 


ted the Officers of 





The Hutchinson Family joined the mectis 
the afternoon, end added greatly to its interes by 
their delightful melodies. In the evening, the Pry 
Hall was crowded, and addressed with much eet 
by Messrs. Douglass, Thompson, and Remond, It 
was, on the whole, the most successful meeting oye 
held in Dedham—and it is believed wi} have 4 
most happy effect upon the advancement of the 
cause. 

EDMUND QUINCY, President, 

Josian V. Marsuatn, Rec. See. 





Diabolical Outrage. 





has any man or set of mena right to deprive them 
of the only work by which they can get a mouthful 


men. 


ety, threatened to do, i. e, 
cy Spucre wicy, 


to them. 


and keep in their ‘ appropriate sphere’ So 


these poor women is to STARVE. 











no flesh in the heart of man. 


| haggared distress. 


granaries and storehouses of the world full of corn 


lutely starving to death for want of them, and can’t 
get them. Those who hold these comforts and nec- 
essaries of life would be glad to sel! them at any 
price, but these suffering people cannot earn one 
penny to buy with. The worst is, the few priests, 
bishops and aristocrats, that keep this food and cloth- 
ing from them, roll in wealth and luxury. The con- 
duct of the poor laborers in this kingdom is above 
all praise. Their patient suffering is wonderful and 
long-enduring. I believe it is solely owing to the 
hope of better times held out by the anti-corn-law 
agitation that the nation is not, at this moment, in 
the midst of a civil war. Let the League stop its 
meetings, its tracts and agitations, and in one month 
the flames of civil war wou!d burst out all over the 
nation. 
Amid all these agitations, a powerful feeling is 
being kindled up against the military system. The 
people are beginning to see what it is that has 
brought their national debt upon them, and what it 
is that swallows up 82 pounds out of a hundred of 
the 50,000,000 of pounds sterling that are taken 
from their stomachs and their backs every year. 
_ There is a fearful outcry against the poor laws. 
No wonder—for they are fast pauperising the na- 
tion, Yet nothing is doing so much to open all 
eyes to the necessity of some change in their social 
institutions as these poor laws. Thousands and tens 
of thousands are driven, by sheer starvation, to go 
to poor laws for relief. If every cent of private 
charity were withheld, and the people compelled to 
goto the public purse for relief, then the moneyed 
nen and real estate owners would be obliged to ery 
out soon. To this it is coming fast. 
_Arnid all this misery, the clergy and bishops are 
piously and very prayerfully prating about building 
more churches, and furnishing more priests to care 
for the souls of the dear people. They strip them 
of every morsel of bread, and of every rag of cloth- 
ing, in tithe, church rates, baptism and burial fees, and 
then mock and insult them by pretending a tender 
love for their souls! Just so these pious and praying 
robbers and blasphemers, and scorners of human suf- 
ferings,—1I mean the clergy,—are talking of healing 
and soothing the wounds made on the Chinese by 
British swords, cannon balls and bombshells, at 
their insligation, by a pretended love for their souls. 
They say to the Chinese—*We must cut your 
throats, and tear your women and children to atoms, 
but we will try to gave your souls.’ So they say to 
the poor laborers at homne—‘ We must strip you and 
your wives and children of your food and raiment, 
and starve and freeze your bodies, but we wil! strive 
to save your souls!’ Do you wonder such a body- 
starving, body-freezing, and body-murdering religion 
is scorned by the people? 
((=> I saw, a few days since, an account of the 
doings of a Society recently formed in Ohio, called 
the Universal Reform Society, in some paper pub- 
lished in New-York or Ohio, [ think. The consti- 
tution and sentiments of the Society were in it. My 
name is to it us one of the Corresponding Secretaries. 
I knew nothing of the movement till I saw it in the 
paper. I do not believe, at all, in the essential prin- 
ciples of the Society, if I know what they are. 
Please insert in the Liberator that I wish my name 
to be struck from the list of its members or secreta- 
ries, R,D. Webb of Dublin wishes me to request 


Yours, Hi. C. WRIGHT. 





Norfolk County A. 8. Society. 


The annual meeting of the Norfolk County Anti- 
Slavery Society was held at Dedham, in the town 
hall, on Thursday, April 20th. A large number of 
abolitionists were in attendance, from all parts of 


of a livelihood, provided it be right for any body to 
go down there? Because God made them women, 


of bread? The law is most cruel and unjust in its 
operations and in its principle, though it was intend- 
ed as an act of kindness and protection to the wo- 
But it protects them as the Massachusetts 
clergy, in their Pastoral Letter of infamous notori- 


by keeping them in what- 
ule sald ergy, see ht to assign 
) If they, the Rev. clerical protectors, for- 
bid them to speak and act for the slave, or for out- 
raged humanity, they must be dumb; and if they 
consign them toa Haram, toa Haram they must go, 
Parlia- 
ment has decided that the ‘appropriate sphere’ of 
Heaven help 
the poor creatures, for it really seems that there is 
I am sad and sick at 
on the subject of slavery is unworthy of credit. A | Seeing and hearing these scenes of anxious, pale, 


It is the worse to bear, when you look about you 
and see the warehouses of the kingdom full of cot- 
ton and woollen cloth, and the people in rags and 
nakedness for want of it, and can’t get it—and the 


and provisions, and all sorts of these people abso- 


Provipence, April 18, 143 
Dear Frienp Garnisoy: 

Knowing yon to bea friend of humanity, and 1 
lover of mankind, 1 hasten to lay before you the {c 
jowing matter of facts, to dispose of then as may 
best suit yourself. 

I am the Pastor of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church for the cities of Providence and Boston, 
I have charge of the Bethel Church in West Centre 
street. Boston, hnt make the city of Providence my 
principal place of residence. 

On the 27th of March, I ieft this place for Philt 
delphia. I arrived in the city of New-York a 
board the steamer Mohegan, about 3 o'clock, P.M, 
Wednesday, March 26th. Between 4 and 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon of the same day, I went to thet 
et office of the Jersey City rail-road company, onl 
purchased a ticket of the Agent or Clerk of vx 
company for a passage to Philadelphia. I gave tua 
four dollars for the ticket, the same that all ottes 
gave, for which I found no fault, after 1 had asied 
the agent if I could be accommodated with a com 
fortable seat in the cars. He answered me ja the 
affirmative, and satisfactorily assured me that [ 
should be as well accommodated as any other get 
tleman. {[ find no fault with him; he gave me alll 
asked. I crossed the river with a ticket he gavene 
for that purpose, and about 5 J-2o'clock, | wassea- 
ed in the car for Philadelphiag by the conductor of 
the train. I took my seat in the most secluded par 
of the car, in order to be out of the way of my weig* 
bors as much as possible, and so I past over ® pul 
of the road quite comfortably, and unmolested 6" 
the then present conductor remained on the Ws 
Somewhere on the road, we changed conducts 
and [ fell into the hands of another before we retch 
ed Trenton, N. J. Sometime after we leit Tre 
we came to another stopping-place, and when! 
cars were about to move again, the conductor ¢ ” 
to me and said, ‘ Here, old fellow! you must covnt vib 
of that? I asked him why. He said, ‘Th 4 
none of your business. 1 answered him, ‘I ca : 
move until you assign me your reason jot . , 
rejoined, ‘I shall not reason with you abou Tl 
you have to do is to come out,and if you dual, 
pitch pou out” I answered, ‘Well, Sit, you 8 
have it to do; for I cannot move smyse! unt 
give me a reason for it’ I said no more, ale a 
said as calm and easy as possible to be hears ~ 
noise and bustle that were going on at We NS” 
For some minutes, he stood and said much mer 
mentioning. I said nothing. At last, “ ra 
much agitated, seized me by the throat, ee) 
down, and being unable to pitch me vut : 
me on the floor. In a few minutes, belore te 
regain my seat, he returned with four — We 
may have been more, I am sure not Jess. — 
lence they fell upon and beat me. From tie 
ning, [ had said not a word, only what! have si 

| + many ¥ 
nained, except to cry for help, after so mH ye 
fallen upon and beat me, until I bad altogee 
paired of life. I was gagged—had are 
crammed into my mouth—was- beaten fet 
fists, and caned—was stamped in the stomic ; 
beat until almost unable to speak —and was . ke 
thrown into the car where men go 0 nd | hae 
&c. nearly helpless, and without a a ad 
except the Rey. N. Colver, of Boston, ame 7” 
er gentleman, whose name Ido not know. 0" 
I wish to return thanks in this letter, for tel" * 
ness tome. Some time afier, we arrived 19 hei 
delphia, and I was placed under the care 0°! 
cian. Since then, I returned to this city, aa 
now laboring under the influence of the il ” tu 
{ received upon that occasion. | yew doe 
to defend myself, by entertng into sag of 
because I believe it to be wrong. ‘The et a” 
the Lord must not strive.’ I did not yas 
against the conductor or company for We thers: 
sustained, for this plain reason and many ©)”, 
believe there is a just God, who is . w geasct 8 
avenger of all those that do wrong. 1 belie be 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. t ge the 
‘hath appointed a day, in which he wi J's...’ 
world in righteousness by the man oom expect 
That day I believe not far distant, and ed himself 
to meet them at the tribunal of God. en Wil 
will award them according to their aT hoe 
not the Judge of all the earth do right: 2 comet 
that he will, and with this assurance | ‘ands trust 
ted myself and all that I have into his man sil! 
ing that the day will come when every 
rewarded according to his works. th 
Iam yours, for the cause of tru - ELL 
JABEZ P. CAMPBEMY 
: without fee 
er Who can read the foregoing letter, h his ¥e!™ 
ing a thrill of indignation running ohees pin whic 
or without admiring the Christ-like manner Butsvet 
the sufferer bebaved to his brutal assailants o pew 
ted, so Jong as the —— : |. 
outrages may be expected, vorship of” 
is tolerated in houses dedicated to the worst! 


mighty God.—Ed. Lib. 
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and terror into families; and having entered into this 
path of iniquity, has given himself over to the most 
odious tyranny, making himself the only source of 
power in the country ; and as, in fine, by profound 
ignorance of the rights of man, and bad faith in inter- 
national relations, he has compromised the Huitian 
character and the Haitian honor, and hagarded the 
national independence : 

And whereas, the republic, having been put in peril 
by such a state of things, the people, despairing of a 
reform which they have sa many times sought in vain 
by their legitimate crgins, are compelled to take up 
arms lo revoke the constitutional compact to which 
they had consented, and reassume the exercise of 
their sovereignty : 

And whereas, all those who have co-operated in the 
acts of usurpation and tyranny of President Boyer, or 
wha, by disloyal action or perfidious counsels, have 
seconded his despotic measures, whether as public 
functionaries, or as executors of his orders, ought to be 
deemed his accomplices ; 

TUEREFORE, it is ordered and declared as fol- 
lows : 

Anticte I, General Jean Pierre Boyer has for- 
feited the office of President of Haiti, being guilty of 
High Treason. 





Spirit-Culture. 

We have received a neatly printed pamphlet of 49 
pages, entitled * The Law and Method in Spirit-Cul- 
ture; un Interpretation of A. Bronson Aleott's Idea 
and Practice at the Masonic Temple, Boston; by 
Charles Lane.” We have not yet been able to peruse 


fully and ably perfurmed his part as an Interpreter. 


says, that have appeared in the Liberator, on ¢ A Vol- 
untary Political Government,’ each one of which we 
hope has been thoughtfully perused by our progress- 
loving readers. Mr. Lane has been in this country, 
from England, but a comparatively short period ; but, 
during this brief space, he has contribu ted to various 
public journais, numerous essays of a remarkably 
pure, liberal and elevated character, on* subjects in- 
dissolubly connected with the common good of man- 
kind. He is manifestly one of the singular few, (few 
in contrast with tlie vulgar many,) who, in judging 
of Right and Duty, of Humanity and Love, know 
nothing of latitude or longitude, of geographical divi- 
sions or national preferences ; bat whose philanthropy 





is as expansive as the atmosphere, and who recognize 
in every member of the human race the same divine 


The 


image, and the same ‘one blood ' relationship. 


Aart. If. Joseph Balthazar Inginac, General of | pamphlet before us has been reprinted from the Dial, 
Division ard Seeretary General ; Alexis Beaubrun Ar-| for April, and treats on Inspiration, Practice, Devel- 


douin, ex-Senator; Charles Celigny Ardouin, Ad- 
ministrator of the Arrondissment Des Cayes ; Jean 
Jacques St. Victor Poil, General o f Brigade and Com- 
mandant of the Arrondissment of Port-au-Prince ; 
Jerome Maximilien Borgella, General of Division, 
Commandant of the Arrondissment des Cayes, and for 
the time being of the South; Jean Baptiste Riche, 
General of Brigade; Lowis Mesmin Seguy Ville- 
valeix, Senator; are accused as accomplices of Presi- 
dent Boyer, and traitors to the country. 

Avr. HL. All the individuals comprised in the 
first and sceond Articles shall be delivered up toa 
national jury, and judged in the furm that may here- 
afier be determined, 

Arr. 1V, All authority ceasing before the will of 
the sovereign people, there shall be provided all pub- 
lic functions, of which the utility shall be recognised, | 
in such form as shall be prescribed by the new Con- 
stilution. 

Aart. V. 


formance of civil or military duty, shall continue to 


Meanwhile, the citizens in actual per- 


exercise their funetions under the authority of the 

popular government, untii removal or confirmation. 
Arr. VI. 

and ptacarded throughout the whole territory of the 


The present Act shall be printed, read 


Republic. 
Done at Aux Cayes, the 10th of March, 1843—the 


40th year of the independence of Haiti, and the first | 


of the regeneration. 
C. HERARD, Senior, 
Executor-in-chief. 
HERARD DUMESLE, Commander-in-chief 
of the Staff of the popular Army. 

7 The editor of the Jamaica Morning Journal (a 
colored gentleman) alludes to this revolution in the 
following spirited and appropriate manner : 


*The French revolution of 1830, the wisest on the 
records of history, was productive of millions of vie- 
tims to France, 
March, 1943, which commenced on the 28th January, 
was accomplished, with nothing to regret but the 
death of sixty unfortunate men, at once fanatic and 
blind to the progress and the prospects of the country. 
There is nothing more brilliant in the world; these 
are fucts which are worth more, which proclaim more 
than empty phrases, For our parts, who had always 
for our device * Liberty and Toleration,’ we say to our 
detractors, * Long live the liberty of the Press,’ reserv- 
ing for our single armor of defence but the overpower 
ing influence of reason. ‘The progress of the new re- 
public, with the all-powerful aid of Almigity God, 
combined with the energy of its inhabitants, will, we 
will hope, ere iong enable us to oppose au ample re- 
futal to all the denunciations of our enemies. Let 
them echo the ery of * Civil War,’ as long as they 
will; the Haytiens more wise, will re-echo, * Civiliza- 
tion and Advancement.’ 





Letter of Gerrit Smith to Daniel O’Connell. 

At my request, Mr. Smith has kindly sent me the 
Letter, which, some months since, he forwarded to 
Mr. O'Connell, relative to the celebrated Address to 
the Slaves in the United States, and to the character 
of American abolitionists generally. In it I perceive, 
a generous and voluntary tribute to my own personal 
integrity and uprightness, which I would omit, if it 
were notin reply to an extraordinary attack upon my 
religious sentiments, by Mr. O'Connell, ata meeting 
of the Loyal Repeal Association in Dublin. It ap- 
pears that no answer has been received by Mr. Smith. 
It is possible, but not probable, that Mr. O'Connell 
never received it, If he did receive it, it is possible, 
but not probable, that, in the multiplicity of his en- 
gagements, he forgot to read it, If he read it, itis 
possible, but it does not now seem probable, that he 
wrote an answer to it. Ile certainly cannot be igno- 
rant either of the name or character of Gerrit Smith, 
nor deem him unworthy of respectful consideration.— 
The language of the Letter is courteous and flattering 
to the great Irish Repealer, who, in our judgment, 
cannot refuse to make the amende honorable, without 
inflicting a serious injury on the cause of equal rights 
in this country, and subjecting himself to the charge 
of injustice. 
dicated 


In former years, he has eloquently vin- 
the elaracter of the American abolitionists 
from the aspersions of their enemies; and surely, at 
this late period, it is not for him to receive as truths, 
the falsehoods which those enemies still continue to 
circulate against them, for the purpose of perpetuating 
that system which Mr. O'Connell has exerted himself 
so mightily to overthrow, wherever it is upheld on the 
face of the globe. 

It cannot be disguised, that, since the Repeal move- 
ment has obtained countenance and aid in the slave- 
polding States of this Union, the tone of Mr. O’Con- 
nell on the subject of American slavery has percepti- 
bly lost its natural vigor. True, he has on several 
occasions avowed that he cherishes as much ablor- 
rence of the detestable system now as heretofore ; true, 
he yet declares that he sympathizes with those who 
are struggling to crush it by moral instrumentalities ; 
but the thunder and lightning which once character- 
ized his indignation and? the enthusiasn which he 
once exhibited whenever speaking of the American 
abolitionists, appear greatly impaired in intensity and 
The contributions to the 
Repeal fund, from the South, have not yet amounted 


force at the present time. 


toa large sum; but they have generally, if not ins | 


The revolution of Hayti of the lth! 


! 











| 


variably, been accompanied with earnest remonstran- | 


ces, on the part of the pseudo ‘repealers,’ against 
the anti slavery denunciations of Mr. O'Connell.— 
These have not clused his lips, but they have served 
to show, by what he has since uttered, that, while 


lie does not hate slavery less, he loves Repeal more. | 
d ’ 


An extract from a speech lately delivered ata re- 
peal meeting in Dublin, by Mr. O'Connell, compli- 
mentary to Robert Tyler, son of the President, we 
Tie language is 
somewhat tame, but this is redeemed by the hearty 


have placed in the preceding page. 


tone whieh breathes through the Ictter on our first 
page, from this distinguished man, in regard to Dick. 
ens's Notes on America. 





Wiruprawator Names. Henry C. Wright, Eliz- 
abeth Pease of Dartington, and Richard D. Webb of 
Dublin, have each written to us to have their names 
erased from the honorary list of officers of the * Soci- 
ety for Universal Inquiry and Reform,’ which was 
organized in Olio some time since; they not approv- 
ing of the views entertained by that Society, either 
respecting ‘the property question,’ or the dectrire of 
‘circumstances.’ George S. Burleigh of Plainfield, 
Ct, has made a similar request through the medium ot 
the Herald of Freedam. 





U7 The proceedings of the Plymouth County and 
R. [. Anti-Slavery Societies are on file for our next 
number, 





§> The letter ef our distinguished English coadju- 
lof suggests a new mode of anti-slavery agitation. 


opment, Inpresence, Conversation, Public Judgment, 
Parental Feeling, Omnipresence of Spirit, The In- 
spired Teacher, Prayer, Conscience, and Worship.— 
Of Mr. Alcott, he says—-* Not to mention oth- 
ers, Alcott, almost utterly neglected by contem- 
poraries, truer appreciation  be- 
yond the great waters; and in the quietest nook 
in Old England behold the first substantial ad- 
mission of his claim to be considered the exponent of 
a divinely inspired idea.’ [tis more than probable— 
it is quite certain, that Mr. Alcott has been widely 
misapprehended, and in very numerous instances base- 
ly misrepresonted asa Teacher and Philanthropist. 
His mode of reasoning is somewhat peculiar to him- 
self, and his use of language too mystical and occult 
fur those to be benefitted by it, who most need words 
of cheer and simplicity—to wit, ¢ the common people.’ 
But a long arquaintance with him enables us intelli- 
gently to testify to the remarkable purity of his con- 
versation and life, to his rare intellectual and moral 


must seek his 


worth, and to the ruling passion of his soul—the per- 
fect regeneration of the human race, to the overthrow 
of all that is arbitrary, oppressive, intolerant or evil. 
Mr. Lane concludes his pamphlet as follows : 


¢We cannot avoid the conclusion, that Boston with- 
held her patronage from Mr. Alcott by reason of her 
fuilure to inquire into the merits of the case, and not 
because she had duly and fully investigated and calm- 
y judged. None but a willing eye can appreciate. A 
love-insight in the observer is needful in order to un- 
derstand the labors and motives of a love-inspired 
man. Shakspeare is to be judged by the Shakspeare 
standard, not by Homer's works, Milton must be 
studied in the Miltonic idea. ‘This wsthetic law ap- 
plies to the criticism of actual works. Let spirit-cu!- 
ture be viewed from the spirit-ground, and then the 
spectator may freely speak. On that ground, we af- 
firm, Boston should not have permitted such a son to 
have wanted her home-protection and support for one 
mement. Should the opportuuity again be afforded, 
we hope it will be even in a broader and deeper man- 
ner, When the idea being presented in great integrity 
will be better understood and more favorably re- 
ceived.’ 





Dignified and Charitable. 

The Reverend Politican of the Emancipator styles 
the Liberator ‘the grand organ of No-Government 
and Come-Outism.’ This is terribly cutting ! 

He says that *Mr, Garrison's anxiety for the success 
of the Whig party is too well shown by deeds, (!) to 
be affected by his 
Clay.’ This 


vharge: itis based on nothing better than personal 


wordy denunciations of Henry 
is ludicrous enough. We deny the 
Neither re- 
ligiously nor politicaily, since we hoisted the anti- 


bitterness and political untruthfulness. 


slavery flag, have we swerved from the path of impar- 
tial justice in order to aid or abet any sect or party 
over another. 
the success of a pro-slavery party! An 


A ‘no-government man’ anxious for 
abolitionist 
(or have we ceased to be one ?) anxious for the suc- 
cess of a pro-slavery purty ! Some more plausible fic- 
tion than this must be palmed off on the readers of the 
Emancipator to make them believe it. 

The * certificate’ given to the Hon, Daniel P. King, 
of Danvers, which our amiable friend copies from the 
Liberator of March 19, 1841, was not (as he well 
knows) from our pen, but was written by a correspon- 
dent. It was a eulogy pronounced on Mr. King for 
his highty meritorious acts as President of the Massa- 
chasetts Senate, in relation to the intermarriage law 
and the resolves relating to the immediate abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia; acts which, at 
that time, Mr Leavitt was as much disposed to regard 
with satisfaction and hope as any other abolitionist, 
but which he now sneers at as * prodigious services in 
That they were acts which Mr. King 
could not have refrained from performing, withou;, 


the cause!’ 


detriment to the cause of impartial freedom, we ad- 
mit ; but that they evinced great moral and political 
independence on the part of Mr. King, there was no 
question among the abolitionists of 1841, Accosding- 
ly, they complimented him for his fidelity to the right 
side, at such a critical period of their cause in this 
Commonwealth, 

Mr. Clay was not in the field at that time for 


the Presidency. He is now. Mr. King, we under- 
If the rumor be 
true, he certainly ought not to receive any anti-slave- 


ry votes to send him to Congress. 


stand, is favorable to his election. 


On this point, we 
have no new ground to take, nor do those who co-op- 
We are 


for making no compromise with slaveholders, or with 


erate with us need any fresh instructions. 


those who would elevate them to offices of trust,on ac 
We 


go distinctively for a dissolution of the compact; and 


count of any excellent acts that they have done. 


this view we have presented almost times without 
number. 





Anniversary in New-York. 

Shame on the abolitionist, who, professing to stand 
firmly and boldly on the old anti-slavery platform, 
needs in this emergency to be stimulated from with- 
out to attend the anniversary in New-York in May 
next, if he can possibly spare the time and money !— 
Let there be no falling back—no croaking, no voice 
of despondency heard—no retreating from the con- 

ict—-no giving up the ship! A mighty work is yet 
before us to perfurm—millions of slaves are yet pin- 


ing in their chains—the heart of the nation is yet 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


{ 


| suspended over our land! 





harder than adamant—the judgments of Heaven are 
Rally all to the rescue! 

LP It will be a source of immense gratification to 
our anti-slavery friends to learn that those charming 
vocalists, the HUTHINSONS, contemplate being in 
New-York during the anniversary week, and lifting 
up their soul-inspiring voices in the cause of univer- 
sul emancipation at our mectings. We hope they 
will atiract with more than magnetic power. 





Adelphic Union Entertainment. 

The Adelphic Union Library Association will cele- 
brate their anniversary, by an entertainment at the 
Infant Schoo! Room, on MONDAY EVENING, May 
Ist, 1843, Several distinguished friends will be pres- 
ent. It will be ‘the feast of reason, and the flow of 
seul.’ 

The number of tickets is limited to 100, which may 
be obtained, for 75 cents each, at Q5 Cornhill, 10 
Franklin Avenue, 2, Belknap-st, and 5, Sun-Court- 
street. ; 





Poon Eve-sient. Reader, if you have ever had a 
violent inflammation ofthe eyes, from erysipelas, you 
remember that, at that time, you found both reading 
and writing to be a torture. Such has been our con- 
dition for the last ten days. We hope soon to havea 
clear vision, as the loss of eye-sight at once throws 
an editor hors du combat, 


it, bat have no doubt that Mr, Lane has very success: | 


He is the author of the suggestive and valuable Es- | 
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The Spirit of Caste. 

iF It will be seen by the following letter from 
bro. Remosn, that the exeerable and cruel prejudice, 
which has long roled the affairs of the Eastern Rail- 
road, in regard to color, is still rife, at least on one 
section of it. None can feel the effects of this preju- 
dice more severely than our brother, whose keen 
sensibilities are ofien deeply wounded by it, Let the 
boors who, in this case, have outraged the feelings of 
one Whose moral and intellectual exaltation is so far 
beyond their conception as to secure for him an intro- 
duction to the most choice society of that description 
in England, go on ;—their time is shert; a public sen- 
timent is fast growing on this subject, which they 
cannot withstand. Unless they relent speedily, the 
State will be swifily upon them, and they will not 
have even the Church for company. 

The eloquent resolution on this subject, passed at 
the recent Dedham meeting, (see preceding page,) 
it thus appears, is a little premature; but we trust 
its truthfulness will soon be realized, to its greatest 
extent, for freedom is advancing, and will yet outstrip 
and head even an Eastern Railroad locomotive. 

Sarem, April 25th, 1843. 
My Dear Friesp: 

For more than three months, I have subjected my- 
self to very heavy expenses by taking a private con- 
veyance over the Salem and Boston road, rathe than 
be driven into the designation or Jim Crow cars ; and 
at the same time liable to insult and outrage from the 
special hirelings of a few narrow-minded, purse-proud, 
aristocratic stockholders and directors in Salem; when 
about three weeks since, | was informed the train 
from Portland, Portsmouth, &c. came through without 
a Jim Crow car upon it, and that in future no distine- 
tion would be made; and during the last week it was 
intimated to me that the same rules would be obseved 
on the Salem accommodation trains; and since that 
time, I have had occasion to pass over the road a num- 
ber of times, and meeting with no difficulty, took it 
for granted that the barbarian practice was indeed 
abandoned—for the credit of the town, as well as for 
the Christian name and professions of the inhabi- 
tants; but to the common disgrace of Salem, and 
shame to the managers of the Salem and Boston de- 
partment of this road, my informants have been de- 
ceived; in proof of which, I need only state, that 
having purchased my ticket this morning, I got into 
the halfpast 7 o'clock accommodation train, intending 
to be present at the Convention in Waltham, when I 
was requested by the conductor to withdraw and take 
my seat in the ‘Jimmy,’ apart from the fastidiousness 
and foppishness of Salem. 
pied, but declining to take the one pointed out, I was 
left, as a matter of course, in the station-house, disap- 
pointed in ny feclings, and frustrated in my business 
engagements. 


Vacating the car I occu- 


Now, Sir, the above statement, I trust, will answer 
the purpose of a caution to the friends of good order 
and equal rights, who have occasion to travel on 
this route, and as an incentive to the committee ap- 
pointed by the Convention in Andover and Haver- 
hill to get up the mammoth petition to the next Leg- 
islature, to have a meeting immediately, in some cen- 
tral town in this county, and to take such measures 
as shall concentrate public opinion on this matter, and 
thereby settle the question whether a few miserable 
creatures in Salem and vicinity shall, with brazen- 
fuced impunity, outrage and injure another portion 
of Massachusetts citizens. 

The Directors east of Salem having exonerated 
themselves from a participation in this disgraceful 
business, let Salem stand conspicuously out, the in- 
carnation of pride, selfishness, proscription, eruclty 
and outrage. 

I have scribbled on my legs, and in much haste, 
hoping it may reach in time for insertion in your 
next paper, 
fection. 

And believe me to remain ever much objiged 

And faithfully yours, 
Cc. LENOX REMOND. 


You will therefore please excuse imper- 


W. Lioyp Garrisoy. 





Letter from Dr. Madden, of England. 
48, Stoane Square, Cuersra, 
March 3rd, 1843. : 
My Dear Sir: 

The anti-slavery cause in this country is by no 
means inthe plight its friends could wish to see it, 
The present Government look on it as a question in 
which a certain portion of well-meaning, narrow- 
minded people are interested—and they do not care 
a rush about it. Por the anti-slavery body is no longer 
feared, because it does not make itself felt. The time 
of mighty efforts is gone by—that of small ideas and 
trivial measures, and gigantic means of carrying little 
plans into execution, iscome. A great bustle is mis- 
taken for business, and the amount of advantage to 
the cause is estimated by the quaatity of time and Ja- 
bor expended in the preparation of memorials to Goy- 
ernment, petitions to Parliament. The spirit of de- 
mocracy is dead and buried in the anti-slavery body ; 
and ay for my part, [ am growing weary of the man- 
ner the question is worked, and begin to look to the 
promotion of the general interests of liberty and good 
government as the only hopeful means here for the ad- 
vancement of anti-slavery views. We have spent our 
best years in addressing one another in books, speech- 
es, pampliets, lectures, &c. on the evils of slavery. I 
am not persuaded, now, but the time is come when all 
our books, speeches, lectures, &c. should be address- 
ed, not tothe freemen who are already sufficiently 
informed on the subject, but to the slaves themselves, in 
all countries; andif all anti-slavery sovicties should 
not agree on the basis of an action of this kind, be- 
ginning with a common formof an address to slaves in 
all parts of the world, addressed to them in the sevcral 
languages of the countries in which they are enslaved, 
telling them, plainly and distinctly, it is the universal 
sentiment of all the anti-slavery bodies of the world, 
that slavery is sin, and to submit to it, in silent ac- 
quiescence, or to continue in it, without endeavoring 
to escape from it, is sinful, and shameful too : —That 
while the general voice of anti-slavery opinion, 
throughout the world, cries out against the employ- 
ment of physical force, or the shedding of men’s 
blood in any emergency, on any plea or pretext what- 
soever, there is no principle of others violated bya 
solemn league and covenant entered into, without 
force or violence amongst the people in every country 
held in slavery, to give no labor fur which no wages 
are given; and where coercion is had recourse to, to 
arise, peaceably and orderly, in the might of a great 
multitude—calling on God to be their guide and their 
defender, and to walk out of slavery, right on to- 
wards the nearest land of freedom, looking neither to 
the right hand or the left, for opposition, or with a 
view to resistance, but passively obedient where in- 
surmountable difficulties are opposed, to stay their 
march and bide their time, and when it comes, to be 
ready for the Exodus, and remindful of the conduct 
of the leader who led God's people out of bondage. 

Yours, ever faithfully, 
R. D. MADDEN. 





Property Convention. 
Boston, April 24, 1843. 
Dean Garnison : 

Time will not allow me to give the readers of the 
Liberator a detailed account of tie * Property Conven- 
tion,’ recently held in Worcester. The weather was 
stormy, and the travelling exceedingly bad. The 
meetings continued for four days and evenings, and 
the interest continued to increase, as well as num- 
bers, up to the last session. Many individuals, who 
were at first either indifferent or hostile to a re-organ- 
ization of society on a community of interests, be- 
came exceedingly interested befure the meetings were 
brought to aclose. The right of individual property 
must soon corhmand the attention of the enlightened 
and the benevolent, however much reformers may 
strive to give it the go-by, Every movement through- 








out the civilized world is forcing the masses to inves- 
tigate the claims by which the apparently favored few 
hold their hoarded wealth. The inventions of the 
age are fast throwing out of employment millions, 
whose daily labor was their only means to secure an 
apology for a living. Every labor-saving machine 
now introdueed into society is an engine of oppression. 
Governments and men of wealth have monopolized 
al} the land, and capitalists convert all the benefits of 
machinery to their own use, so that when its multi- 
plication throws the masses out of employment, they 
have no means either to get into the country orto pur- 
chase the soil, They are driven into the poor-house 
or prison, Men might as well attempt to outran a 
locomotive, as it speeds itself over the railroad tracks 
as to endeavor to compete with these iron automatons 
placed in our factories. ‘The people have it in their 
power to convert this land into a paradise, if they 
will. If they allow capitalists to fatten upon their 
toil, the fuult mast be their own. 

Since the ‘Property Meetings’ in New-York have 
beew postponed till after the close of the Anti-Slavery 
meetings, it is to be hoped that those abolitionists, and 
all others friendly to a reform which will in its ope- 
ration benefit all classes, will make their arrange- 
ments before they leave home to attend these meet- 
ings. 


Yours for the truth, J. A. COLLINS. 





Farewet Sermon. The farewell sermon of the 
Rev. John T. Raymond, late pastor of the colored 
Baptist chureh in this city, has been printed in pam- 
phlet form, and is now for sale at Mrs. Raymond's house 
in Belknap-street, and at J. T. Hilton’s shop, Brat- 
tle-street. It is an excellent performanco, marked by 
genius, taste and deep religious feeling, and was well 
adapted to the occasion, Mr. Raymond is among the 
most accomplished colored speakers in the country, 
and a faithful friend of the old anti-slavery organiza- 
tion. 





Wuo Took Tuem? The Secretary of the late 
spirited Anti-Slavery Convention in Lowell informs 
us, that the resolutions which were presented by us on 
that occasion, and excited so earnest and protracted a 
debate, relative to the duty of seceding from a pro- 
slavery church, are not in his possession, but were 
taken away by some one in attendance. Whoever 
has them is requested to forward them to us for pub- 
lication in the Liberator. We cannot replace them 
as originally written, and should he extremely sorry 
to lose them. 





SET AE EE OI 





Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 


Lima, February 10th, 1843. 

Since the battle of Aqua Santa, the victorious party 
Lave continued in power, and General Vidal still re- 
tains the reins of government. A revolution broke 
out in Huarasin December, headed by the Prefect, 
(Col. Hercelles,) who succeeded in assembling 1190 
soldiers, with whom he met the government forces, 
about equal in number, on the 13th alt., in which en- 
counter nothing decisive was obtained by either par- 
ty ; but in the night of the same day, Hercelles was 
surprised in his camp and totally routed ; he was ta- 
ken a few days afterwards and shot in the town of 
Marca. His body was quartered, and his limbs dis- 
tributed about the country. The second in command 
(Col, Cespedes, a very promising young man,) escaped 
from the battle, arrived at Huaras, and took refuge in 
the house of an English merchant; from whence he 
was drawn out by a mob, and assassinated in the 
streets. Don Pedro Castaneda, who acted as Prefeet 
under Hercelles, was also taken and shot at Huaras. 





From the New-Orleaas Bee, April 10. 


From Jamaica. By the arrival of the bark Archi- 
bald Gracie, from Kingston, we have reeeived a file 
of Jamaica papers to the 25th ult. 

The Standard of the 25th says: A report was pro- 
mulgated about town, a day or two since, that Boyer 
had rented the late residence of a gentleman who has 
recently left the island, and agreed to purchase the 
plate, furniture, &e., at a valuation. Upon examina- 
tion, however, we are told, that Boyer considered the 
establishment far too tuxnrious and expensive to be in 
accordance with his republican habits ;—he merely re 
quired a few beds, chairs and tables, to the value, per- 
haps, of some 50 or 60 pounds, and therefore declined 
that expense! It is also understood, that in taking up 
his residence in Jamaica, the ex-President ‘has an 
eye’ to coming events in Haiti: and it is even as- 
serted he dues not eutirely despair of being able to 
return there, and again assume the sceptre. 

It is rumored that Mr. John Mulholland has been 
appointed agent to ex-President Boyer. 

It is also reported that among the treasure brought 
by the latter from Haiti, is the crown worn by Chris- 
tophe—-whick, it is asserted, will be offered for sale. 





Punishments in North Carclina.—At a recent term 
of the Supreme Court of Wake County (N. C.) Wil- 
liam Pully was convicted of manslaughter, in having 
killed one Uriah Lewis. On the 7th inst. Pully was 
brought into Court for sentence. The Raleigh Regis- 
ter furnishes the following report of the sentence and 
its infliction : 

Judgment was then given that the prisoner be 
branded with the letter ‘M’ im the brawn of the 
thumb of the left hand, and be imprisoned for six 
months,—the het brand to remain on the hand till the 
prisoner should have repeated three times, * God save 
the State.’ The branding then took place forthwith 
at the bar, in the presence of the Court; and the pris- 
oner was conducted to prison. 





Death of Dr. Proudfit.—We are pained to announce 
that the Rev. Dr. Proudfit, recently Secretary of the 
New-York city Colonization Society, closed his val- 
ucble life at the house of his son in New-Brunswick, 
N. J. on Sunday last.—WV. ¥. paper. 


Mun and Wife Murdercd.—John Pathemore and 
wife, an aged couple wear Harrisburg, were murdered 
in broad day light by two Lrish burglars, who robbed 
the house and escaped, on Friday. They lived ona 
by-road. 


Extraordinary Hail Storm.—A letter received by a 
gentleman of this city from ‘Tampa Bay, dated 5th in- 
stant, says : 

‘It has ruined, thundered and lightened more se- 
verely than [ eversaw it inmy life; and about 3 
o'clock it began to hail, and continued fur over half 
an hour, sending down hail stones as large as my fist; 
and had it not been for a small sail we had to protect 
us, I really believe some of us would have had our 
brains knocked out. QOoe man picked up ten doves, 
and other birds killed, and it actually killed fish in 
shoal water near the shore.’—.Vational Intelligencer. 


{n Markham, U. C. a Dutchman lost eight children 
by scarlet fever, within ten weeks, and bis life is now 
despaired of. The neighbors were so alarmed that 
they would not go near the house. 


Commodore Porter, the United States Charge d’ 
Affaires, at Constantinople, died there on the 3d ul- 
timo. 


Robert Southey, the poet laureate of England, died 
on the 2Ist of March. He left a property of about 
$50,000. 


Mr. Calvin French, who has been lecturing in dif- 
ferent paris of New-England on the Second Advent, 
we learn has embraced some of the abominable and 
licentious doctrines of the Cochran school. 


The Newburyport Herald says, ‘The Portland 
trains on Saturday evening, were delayed an hour by 
an avalanche of snow which covered the track, at the 
junction of the two roads in Berwick, for a distance of 
several rods, twenty feet deep. 


Capt. Elliott Ward, of the brig Atlantic, a native of 
Connecticut, white on bis way to New-York from 
Baltimore, on Wednesday, was suddenly taken ill near 
Havre de Grace, and died almost immediately. 


Accident.—As the Nashua train of cars was coming 
into Lowell on Monday evening, the train passed over 
the person of an Irish woman, crushing both her legs 
in a shocking manner, so much so as to render imme- 
diate amputation necessary. She was alive when the 
cars left yesterday morning, and will probably sur- 
vive, 


The Connecticut river rose to a great height—20 
feet above low water mark—being only one foot three 
in ches lower than the great flood of 1801. 


4n American Captain sentenced to the Galleys.—The 
Wilmington (N. C.) Chronicle says: * Capt. Leighton, 
of the brig Abigail Richmond, from S:. Thomas, in- 
forms us that before he left there, intelligence was re- 
ceived that Capt Cozaens, of the brig Pilgrim, of Bal- 
timore, had been tried in Guadaloupe on the charge 
of robbing a house at Point Petre of $40,000, at the 
time of the earthquake there, convicted, and sentenced 
to ten years’ Jabor in the galleys in France, whither 
he was to be sent. Capt. Cozzens belongs to the 
State of Maine. 





NOTICES. 


Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. 


This meeting will convene in the city of New- 
York, on TUESDAY, the 9th day of May next. 

THE ANNIVERSARY will be held in 
services to commence at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

The business meetings of the Society will com- 
mence at 4 o’elock, P. M. of the same day, in Concert 
Hall, No. 406 Broadway, and will continue, by ad- 
journments, from time to time, as usual. . 

‘Uhe members of the Society, and its co-operating 
friends of freedom and justice in ai! parts of the coun- 
try, are earnestly invited to be present on the occa- 
sion. Atno period of our history has there been 
— need of wisdom in council, and vigor in action, 

he call is to every individual whose heart bleeds for 
the bleeding slave. 

Delegates are requested to record their names in 
the roll book, at the Anti-Slavery Office, No. 143 
Nassau-street, as soon as convenient after their arrival 
in the city. Cards of reference to respectable board- 
ing-houses, where the charges will be moderate, will 
be supplied to strangers, at the office. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

J. S. GIBBONS, Chairman. 

L. M. Cutty, Rec. Sec. 








NOTICE. 

The first annual meeting of the Connecticut Amer- 
ican A. 8. Society will be held in Hartford, at Gil- 
man’s Saloon, on Monday and Tuesday, the 15th and 
16th of May next, at 10 1-2o'clock, A.M. Friends of 
truth and right! it is earnestly desired and confident- 
ly expected that all reasonable efforts will be made 
by you, to be present to aid by your co-operation in 
the dissemination of the largest anti-slavery princi- 

les. 

< It is right to hope for, and reasonable to expect, the 
moral renovation of the world by the power of trath 
alone. No moral achievement has ever been effected 
without it. By this mighty weapon, then, let the 
minions of Satan be driven back from their usurped 
dominion of the Son ef God. Onward to the con- 
flict, remembering that it is a conflict between the 
eternal, immutable priaciples of truth, and the pow- 
ers of darkness,—that it is a warfare waged and per- 
petuated not with carnal weapons, but with weapons 
which ‘are mighty through God, to the pulling down 
of all the strong bolds of Satan.’ We say, then, an- 
ti-slavery men and women, gird on this mghty armor 
of truth, and come clothed with the panoply of hea- 
ven, nerved with the strength of the mighty God of 
Jacob, and make a vigorous onset upon the legion of 
darkness. With gushing hearts, burning for the uni- 
versal prevalence of freedom and righteousness, we 
say in the name of Him who came to proclaim deliv- 
erance to the captive, come. * Come one, come all.’ 

We need not particularize witha view to portray 
before your minds the magnitude of the work to be ac- 
complished, or the evils to be assailed. The daily 
manifestations of groans, and tears, and blood, accom- 
panied by the fiendish music of clanking chains and 
cracking whips, and the more galling bondage of soul, 
which present themselves to your mind, pleading with 
an eloquence which, to every human mind, is perfect- 
ly irresistable—together with the known will of God, 
constitute the principal arguments. Feeling, as we 
hope you do, prepared tu add your inftuence to the ac- 
complishment of so glorious an object, will you wait 
a second appeal? Let, then, the spirit of freedom 
which God has implanted in your every heart, pros- 
trate every strmountable obstacle which rears itself as 
a hindrance to your attending this first meeting of the 
Society, Let it be a large and happy gathering of the 
true and free throughout the State. 

It is expected thata number of the most distin- 
guished, eloqnent and talented in the cause, will be 
present to lend their aid in enhancing the interest of 
the meeting, among whom we hoped to be favored 
with the musical talent of friend Rogers’ * New-Hamp- 
shire Rainers,’ the Hutchinsons, 

In conclusion, the committee would say that the 
impossibility of obtaining a place for the meeting at 
any other place, is the reason for appointing it thus 
early in the week. But there will be preaching or 
lectures by some of our friends present at the Saloon, 
on Sunday, at the usual hours, and evening. 

Friends from abroad can be accommodated, who 
may choose to stop over night, at H. L, Bumstead or 
D_N. Brown, Bloomfield ; Butler N. Strong, Weth- 
ersfield ; Josiah Case or Olcutt, Manchester, 
Friends who may come to the city, will call on E. B. 
Cunningham, No. 1, Central Row. 

LUTHER BARTLETT, 
Chairman of Ex. Com. 





Hartford, April 11, 1843. 





THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
Of the Society of Universal Inquiry and Reform, 
the Constitution of which was recently published in 
the Herald of Freedom, Liberator, Finan Tele- 
graph, Practical Ciristian, and the New-York Morn- 
ing Chronicle, will be holden in the city of New- 
York, commencing on Frivay, May 12th, at 10 


. o'clock, A. M. 


All the friends throughout the country, who per- 
ceive the complicated evils of society, and who wish 
to discover and remove their causes, are earnestly in- 
vited to attend, 

The question of property, governments, the church, 
the clergy, a re-organization of society, and co-opera- 
tive associations, may be properly brought before the 
Society. A. BROOKE, Pres. 

J. A. Contins, Cor. Sec. 





ADAMS'S REPORT ON THE LATIMER PETI- 
TIONS. 


It is proposed to publish Adams's Report, with the 
final report from the towns of the number of signa- 
tures from each—the Doings in Virginia, &c. &c.— 
in a Double Latimer Journal. Subscriptions received 
at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 25 Cornhill. Price 
for the Journal, 2 cents per copy, or $1,50 per hun- 
dred. For Adams's Report, I cent per copy, or 75 
cents per hundred. 





NOTICE. 


The Treasurer of the New-England Freedom Agso- 
ciation would gratefully acknowledge the sum of four 
dollars, received from friends in Southboro’, Mass, by 


Moses Sawin. 
JOHN P. COBURN. 
Boston, April 27th, 1843. 














MARRIED—In Pawtucket, on Sunday Jast, by 
Rev. S. 8S. Bradford, Mr. Wm. T. Adams, of Taunton, 
to Miss Amanda M. Davis, of Rehoboth. 

(> Accompanying this notice was a nice slice of 
the wedding cake ; for which the happy couple will 


please accept our thanks. 








MR. GARRISONS POEMS. 
HE undersigned has in press, and will publish ear- 
ly in the next week, a volume entitled, *SON- 
NETS AND OTHER POEMS, by Witi1am Lioyp 
Garrison.’ The work will be a 16mo. volume, of 
96 pages, and will be elegantly printed on fine paper. 
It will be sold as follows : 
Done up in paper covers, 25 centa. 
Bound in cloth, 37 1-2 « 
In extra binding, gilt, 50 «& 

7 A discount of twenty per cent. from the forego- 
ing prices will be made to booksellers, whose orders 
are accompanied by the cash. 

Address OLIVER JOHNSON, 25 Cornhill. 


R. B. BAYNES, 
SURGEON DENTIST. 
Orrice No. 3, Amory Hatt, 
(Corner of Washington and West-streets.) 


} Bex experience in the practice of Dental Surge- 
ry has qualified him to judge of the diseases of 
the Teeth in all their various stages, and the best 
mode of treatment, 

Artificial Teeth supplied of the purest materials and 
inserted on the most approved principle, without liga- 
tures or wires, so as to aid materially in speech and 
mastication without subjecting the patient to the after 
consequences which so frequently ensue where they 
have been set without care or attention to the struc- 
ture of the maxillary bone. 

Specimens of work to be seen at the office. Par. 

growth 








ticular attention paid to the management of the 
of children’s teeth. Treatment for the Tic-doloureux, 
diseased Antrum, &c. Every operation warranted to 
give perfect satisfactiou to those who mey favor him 
with a call. 

Persons visiting the city in want of Teeth inserted 
on Gold Plate, can have them accurately filled in four 
or five hours’ notice. 

April 28. tf, 


WM. HENRY BRISBANE, M. D. 
be Spence commenced the practice of Medicine in 
-4. this city, respectfully solicits the favor of his 
friends and fellow-citizens who may require profes- 
sional services. Office aud residence No. 42 Harvard- 
street April 21 


PART OF A HOUSE TO LET. 
let, one half of a brick house at tie South 
part of the city, containing a kitchen, parlor, and 
four chambers. Possession given immediately. In- 
quire at 25 Cornhill, for terms, &. April 28 
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For the Liberator. 
THE MODERN HEIR OF LINN. 
* My son, may God be with you, for I must now depart; 
Then hear my dying counsels, and bind them to your 
heart; 
These large and f 


free, 
I give you, and you only—for you are all to me. 


fair possessions, uncumbered all and 


My s0n, this world deceitful, is ready to ensnare ; 
Of all her false allurements, | warn you to beware ; 
But, a! these words are useless—I read it in your 
eye— 

Long days are doomed to riot, long nights to revel 
high. 

‘Then hear me, and remember, when you have spent 
my gold, 

When all your means are squandered, when all your 
lands are sold, 

When all the friends desert you that revelled on your 
store, 

When you your guilty folly most bitterly deplore— 


* Remember then this packet, I now to you confide, 





And bear it to the hermit, on yonder mountain's side ; 

To him, and his assistance, your wrecked affairs com- 
mend— 

He long has beer. your father's, go make him too your 
friend. 


* What may be done to help you, the hermit best can 
tell : 

God be with you in trouble—my dearest son, fure- 
well!’ 

Thus when the sire had spoken, he yielded up his 
breath, 

And Aldervale’s late owner lay cold and stiff in death. | 


A lengthened line of mourners the funeral pomp dis- 
played ; 

With downcast looks walked Wellborn, in sable deep 
arrayed ; 

And when the train, returning, had swept the mourner | 
by, 

His heart was swelled with triumph, though tears 
were in lis eye. 

Ere many days were over, the young man’s tears were 
dried ; 

Ere many weeks were counted, the sables laid aside ; 

Flowed high the sparkling goblet, the dice-box shook 


amain, 
And Aldervale's rich owner was all himself again. 


In long and late carousals, he drank the brightest wine 

Of Burgundy’s rich vineyards, and of the island vine ; 

The acres went by hundreds, yet with the spend- 
thrift heir, 

Who paid or lent the money, was neither thought 
hor care, 





No fair and wealthy lady could his attention win 

FromGraspall's brazen daughter,the maiden of the inn; | 

The landlord took the money, the damsel filled the | 
cup— | 

The broad domains of Wellborn were quickly swal- | 
lowed up. 


With gathered force, descending, bow swiftly moves 
the ball! 

Down to the pit of ruin, how rapid is the fall! 

The gallant and the gentle on Wellborn ceased to 
sinile ; 

Consented he with ruffians, the vilest of the vile. 


Ile who had lately revelled on wine of purest strain, 

And culled the richest vintage of Xeres and Cham- 
pagne, 

Now drank the vile potatioas the country still sup- 
plied— 

The naked hook he swallowed, with nought the point 
to hide. 


Four years were past in revel, and all his wealth waa 
spent, 

Nor knew the wretched spendthrift to whom his sub- 
stance went; 

He wandered poor and ragged where he had ruled 
before— 

The landlord and his davglter both drove him from 
the door. 


Ag he in hunger wandered, exposed to rain and wind, 
His father’s dying counsel came suddenly to mind ; 

He took the hermits letter, and, rising from despair, 
He sought the distant mountain, to find a shelter there 


He travelled to a fountain full flowing to the brink— 

A damsel! stood beside it, and offered him to drink ; 

Hler face was stained with freckles, her eyes were 
turned askew ; 

She seemed, in form and features, most loathsome to 
the view. 

The cup was purest crystal, yet still the foulest draught 

It seemed to the young apendthrift, that ever he had 
quaffed ; 

She answered to his question, ‘ My sire doth yonder 
dwell— 

I am his only daughter, the maiden of the well.’ 


Young Wellborn, from her turning, walked toward 
the mountain cave ; 

The old man half way met him, and surely welcome 
gave; 

While they were long conversing was Wellborn ill at 
ease ; 

At last spoke out the hermit, * My terms with you are 
these :— 


You first must sign this promise, by which you do 
agree, 

Till one year's end in service, to bind yourself to me ; 

And then to wed my daughter, and live with her till 
death '— 

Young Wellborn dropped his eyelids, and groaned, 
ahd gasped for breath. 


He thought such fate, however, was better than the 
grave, 

So signed away his freedom, and made himself a slave ; 

The hermit gave him shelter, and garb of rustic wear— 

His bed was of the rye straw, his food the coarsest 
fare. 

A long and weary twelve-month he labored on the 
soil, 

Each day his food less bitter, less irksome grew his 
toil ; 

At last the hermit called him, aud to the summit led, 

Showed him his late possessions, and thus to him he 
said ; 

* Your labors now are ended, my favor you have won ; 

I'll do as was intended for your good father's son ; 

Whatever was your father's, | now return to you— 

With land, and hall, and fortune, begin thy life anew.’ 


He gave him bond and mortgage, and many a title 
deed ; 

Said he, ‘You're now young Wellborn, from all en- 
cumbrance freed ; 

But I have still a question, which, answer as you may, 

Wilt marry with my daughter—say, Wellborn, ay or 
nay?’ 

In fairest light before them stood forth the blooming 
maid, > 

Not too exposed her beauty, nor flauntingly arrayed; 

She cast her bright eye downward, with mild end 
modest look, 

While o’er her faultless forehead the water lily shook. 


Stood Wellborn fixed in wonder, in admiration new, 

On graces thrice enchauting that opened on his view ; 

His stately form was shaken, his swelling heart beat 
high, 

And all a lover's rapture was kindled in his eye. 


* I'll be again a beggar,’ the anxious lover said, 

* Return again to labor, and earn my daily bread ; 

Take back your fruitful acres—take back the wealth 
you gave— 


Give me your peerless daughter, and I'll be still your 
slave,’ 




















They left their humble dwelling, beneath the forest 
tall; 

They left the lonely mountain, for Wel!born’s ancient 
hall; 

They travelled toward his mansion, with seeming 
feeble gait— 

Each wore in rags enveloped, a suit of bridal state. 

They to the gawdy tavern in humble guise advanced ; 

Their eyes, as seeking shelter, in fearfal wonder 
glanced ; 

They begged within the threshhold to rest themselves 
awhile— 

‘I know you not,’ said Graspall,’ * whence come you, 
lozels vile ?’ 

Young Wellborn dropt his tatters, and raised his lofty 
brow, 

Then loudly spoke, and boldly—* Ho, landlord, know 
you now ?’ 

He stared at them astonished, and straight his visuge 
fell— 

He knew the mountain hermit and maiden of the 
well, 


Of Aldervale, the owner, once more the silence broke ; 

The landlord and his daughter he fiercely thus be- 
spoke— 

* Ye panders to my vices, know too that here again 

I'm lord of hill and valley, of forest and of plain. 

‘ None here again shall ever, to quench their burning 
thirst, 

Drink from ber cup of madness the poison dranght 
accursed ; 

You and your jilting daughter, hence! speed your- 
selvesaway ! 

And leave the lands of Wellborn forever and a day!’ 

Farmington, N. Y. 1843, 
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Sir: 

Many readers, probably, will think thatso long a 
note as my last was not needful to prove the positions 
claimed in it. But these friends may keep in mind 
the fact, that there is a Jarger portion of society, that 
does not yet see how easy is the transition from des- 
potism to freedom, from monstrous to humane govern- 
ment. Almost a priori, it might be asserted that all 
the operations which are limited to the township 
might be committed at once to the voluntary prinei- 
ple; therefore, no very strong arguments are needed 
for its proof, Ifthe neighborhood will not take care 
of itself, either on the groand of selfish regard, or 
on the superior principle of the common good, there 
must certainly be so great a defect of heart and head, 
that such individuals ought not longer to be trusted} 
with the management of their own affairs; and _ still 
less should they be permitted to a participation of au- 
thority over other men. 

But as respects the collective body of towns, or that 
association which forms the State, a different course 
Not that 
this is so very certain; for it might be concluded that 


of reasoning may be considered necessary. 


ifeach township provided for its separate wants, the 
wants of the whole would be provided for, and no 
further steps need be taken. And why this should 
not be done, and the whole costly and immoral ma- 
chinery at once swept away by a godlike reliance on 
man, I know not. If gold may be bought too dearly, 
that is to say, at a greater outlay of gold than you af- 
terwards have in hand, so may State protection be 
purchased at a greater outlay of moral life and social 
security than you have remaining after all the labor. 

In order that we may meet the question fairly, and 
see, step by step, what is the value, if any, which the 
present political machinery ean boast, we should with 
fairness trace it throughout. In the first place, we 
have to choose a man as delegate to construct laws 
for us, to determine what actions shall be criminal, 
and what consequences shall result from them upon 
the actors; to regulate the cutting of canals, the 
construction of wharves, railroads, luratic hospitals, 
armies, navies, and to regulate intercourse with neigh- 
boring nations. ‘To the selection of such a man, what 
a number of doubtful or objectionable steps are taken! 
What canvasing, what finesse, what intrigue! What 
a loss of money, time and temper! And then the an- 
tagonisma of parties, that old, hollow, but siill sue- 
cessful means of stepping into office! The mischief 
that all countries, adopting the representative system, 
have suffered by party, is scarcely exceeded by that 
of the feudal system which it supplanted. To name 
only one of the serious disadvantages of this system 
of giving up our own government, the perception now 
is almost universal, thatthe best neighbors seldom 
or never are chosen. The best men are not party 
men, and never can be, and none but a man espousing, 
or rather chained to one party or other, has any 
The best men cannot be 
selected from another reason also, that the law is so 
well and truly made, according to its own principles, 
that the mass or majority of voters are faithfully rep- 


chance of appointment. 


The representative is an exact reflex of 
But the mass is not 
the best, and it is impossible that, at any time, they 


resented. 
the power which makes him. 
should be. The very integrity and presumed perfee- 
tion of the representative system, therefore, precludes 
the admission of the best men to those offices which 
cepend on the voice of the mass. 

It is not to be denied, that men of considerable tal- 
entare chosen, as well as many of moral integrity ; 
but it is admitted every where in private, that we 
shall in vain seek progressive and wisely inspired 
souls in legislative halls. What remedy can be found 
for this misfortune, consistent with the purity of the 


representative system, it is not easy to divine. Gov- 
ernment by the best is an aristocracy. That is the lit- 
eral meaning of this Greek term. But we do not 


desire an aristocracy, im either the common view of a 
set of hereditary legislators, or in the literal interpre- 
tation of the best and purest selected men. The peo- 
ple desire persons to make their laws, who are most 
like themselves. Idle schoolboys, if lef to choose 
their own teacher, would make a selection on the 
same principle as grasping and selfish men choose a 
representative, 

Let us suppose all the unworthy and unpleasant 
processes of election to be passed. The men are fairly 
chosen. In due time, they are collected in the me- 
tropolis, and proceed to business. First, however, 
comes an adjustment of parties. Intrigue, finesse, and 
ili-wili, commenced at the town-house, are repeated 
on a magnified scale at the state-house. Business de- 
layed, time dissipated, temper destroyed, wealth 
wasted, there for a day or two, are here extended to 
months, In the Massachusetts legislatare, during the 
session just closed, how many days, how many thou- 
sand dollars wereabsolutely wasted, according, not te 
my assertion merely, but by evidence of the members 
of the representative body, may be seen by any one 
who will take the trouble to search the records, or to 
read the newspaper reports, I believe it would not 
be too much to say, the elioice of Speaker alone cost 
$15,000. And to supply these funds, sane and honest 
men are to be sent to jail, terrified, coerced, cajoled, 
for the amusement of a gaping nation, the satisfac- 


tion of party, or the corruption of place-hunters, 

But these, it may be said, are accidental evils, and 
not necessarily parts ofthe system. They have, how- 
ever, clung so closely to representation ever since par- 
liaments were invented, that it is pretty evident they 
are essentially vices in the representative plan. ‘If 
you would haye your work done, do it; if you would 
not have it done, set some one else about it,’ is an 
adage as applicable to nations as to individual men of 
business. On calm investigation, it will be found as 
fatal to moral justice to thus make a profession of hire- 
ling statesmen, as it is deathful to religious love to set 
up the profession of hireling priests. Nations and 
peopie have been unbappy under the representative 
system, not on account of the defects in its severa 





modes, but because itself is one huge defect. It is ut- 
terly a defection from the principle of self-government, 
or conscience-government, or God-government, in the 
human soul. These are but three expressions fur one 
fact, which, while men, as religionists, profess to up- 
hold, they as statesmen practically subvert. Ideally, 
they set up a goal, but they are determined it shall be 
no more than talked about; for they put the greatest 
obstacles in the way of its actual attainment, and de- 
nounee any ene who seems likely to get over them. 
Supposing, however, all these disagreeables, which 
at least they arc, to be overcome, or that they are ac- 
cidents, Jet us see what the legislative body actually 
does. Like the town assembly, the apology for much 
of what they do, is 2nly to be found in their meeting 
to doit. Like a poor benighted, oppressed, negro 
servant, who in his ignorance and simplicity makes as 
much work as he does, these simpleton people are 
themse!ves the main occasion for their services. Hav- 
ing run up an account of 15,000 dollars, they must 
pass enactments to raise the money. But their charges 
do not end here. Other payments are contrived, and 
altogether a large sum, say perhaps 50,000 dollars, has 
to be levied. Peopie do not like to pay so much in ad- 
dition to their local taxes. Well, then, some indirect 
contrivance must be adopted, which will work easier 
at the moment, though it will entail heavy consequen- 
They proceed, therefore, to pawn the State to 
the money-managers, who, im the form of banks, ex- 


ces. 


tract from the people, by the licence thus obtained, at 
least twice as much as they psy over in the shape of 
taxes, which are apparently imposed upon themseives, 
but really on the people; the banks being merely the 
tax-gatherers at the modest rate of 100 per cent. com- 
mission. Another most ingenious contrivance for in- 
volving the people is that of public works. This isa 
most consummate gloss. It looks so praiseworthy to 
promote manufacturing industry ; it is 80 scientific, so 
civilizing. Canals, bridges, railways, and the like» 
are such progressive, useful, honorable works, that 
they dazzle or delude easily. So the State encourages 
these for the common good; and, while the legislators 
are, on one hand, borrowing money to meet their own 
exigencies, they lend money to railway companies, on 
the other. If private adventurers cannot be found 
willing to undertake these works, it is pretty good ev- 
idence against their profitableness, Capitalists are as 
ready as laborers to lay out their means to the best ad- 
vantage, and as soon as these worksare really wanted, 
they will be erected on private speculation, as ships 
and large warehouses are built without the especial 
interference of the State. But these expedients are 
adopted, like education of the children by the town 
assembly, as a purifying and popular sanction to the 
existence of the State assembly: with this further 
motive, that sources of personal income are created by 
members of influential talent. 

My feeling upon the subject of these so called im- 
provements is, that they are no real advantage to hu- 
man welfare. I sce that if science could enable us, in 
one month, to compass all the sea and land on the 
globe, we should compass no more virtue or happiness. 
On the contrary,in most countries, the march of man- 
ufacturing and travelling skill has been the march of 
misery. However, it is needful to meet the popular 
opinion where it is, and I must therefore sliow that 
these public works could be erected and maintained 
without a forced government. Suppose it should be 
deemed desirable, by parties interested, that a railway 
should be constructed over a given space ; and further, 
that they have convinced the capitalists their money 
might be advantageously laid out thereon, there then 
remains nothing but to persuade the landbolders to 
sell portions of their land fur a fair equivalent. If 
they will not consent, the road may take another di- 
rection, where the proprietors are willing, or the-exe- 
cution may be deferred until reasoning, or the opinion 
of their neighbors, has accomplished their consent.— 
If the work is clearly a public advantage, there will be 
no dissentions, or, if one should be churlish, public 
opinion will sustain the project against him, and justi- 
fy, as it does now the proceedings of the company.— 
To this ordeal, every disputed point on such questions 


has now to be brought, and it would be as efficacious 





without the government as with it. In 
a legislative enactment, by lying down a public com- 
pany to certain forms, is found so fettering that its}pro 
tection is a hindrance, and the capitalists prefer to be 
without it. So, in an enlightened community, would 
it be felt for even the largest public works. As to any 
assistance whieh the State should give to specific 
speculations, America, I think, has had experience 
enough. It will be many years before the United 
States can recover the wealth and credit they have 
The fact, that 


national assistance is needed to accomplish any pub- 


lost by thus going out of their way. 


lic work, is proof absolute that capitalists think it will 
not give them so good a return for the outlay as other 
uses of their money. Why, then, should we be taxed, 
or exposed to taxation, when the first principles of 
these very political economists are against them? The 
argument is briefly this: if the work is desirable, it 
will as surely be done as any other voluntary associa- 
tion is formed. One feels here rather to be combat- 
ting against nobody; and that the real difficulty lies 
in finding reason why the nation should interfere, and 
not why it should leave alone. 

I know of no other legislative acts which present 
more difficulties to my position than this of a railway, 
laid down a long line passing through many private 
properties, many townships, and several States. Luna- 
tic Asylums, Schools, and all establishments of a 
moral nature, should be left to moral control. In some 
countries, you are aware, that nota book or a news- 
paper can be published, without the revisal and ap- 
probation of the government. A proceeding which 
to us appears outrageous. Yet we seem to be bound 
to customs scarcely less absurd. Banking is another 
amusement which governments play at; and for this 
game, the people have to pay the piper more than 
once. Some simpler contrivance is loudly ealled for 
here. 
ed. I may, however, be allowed tosay, that if no safe 


But it is too wide a subject to be now discuss- 


voluntary associat,on can be contrived for all the hon- 
est banking that is required, neither does the present 
system afford a greater degree of security than obtains 
in ordinary transactions amongst men, in which no 
specific government regulation interferes. 

The postage of letters and papers is made a nation- 
al business, and a very great convenience, nay luxury, 
itis. But there is go more necessity to take this oc- 
cupation out of individual hands, than that of trans- 
mitting large parcels, or the coaching of passengers. 
Why does not the government force a!l the freightage 
and passage in the State into its own hands? Men’s 
lives and bodies are at Ivast as important as education 
and letters, yet we are left to the care of the stage- 
driver, without other guardianship than character. 
We know that private adventurers would post for us at 
a cheaper rate, for the government derives a consider- 
able surplus revenue, although they pay thir sorters 
and clerks more highly, because more by favoritism, 
than individuals would if exposed to competition. 
Furthermore, we know that such adventurers would 
serve us quicker, for they do so now, expediting iheir 
despatches with such celerity as to excel the govern- 
ment. In fidelity and trustworthiness, also, I believe, 
private speculations do, and ever would, eclipse the 
government whose servants often purloin money let- 
ters: for persons have to eara and maintain a reputation, 
about which governments existing by force are much 
less regardful. If legislators are disposed to try how un- 
important they are to us, let them give up the post- 
office, and Harnden &e. will convince them. 

Most of these particulars are, however, of an en- 
tirely national character. They pertain to the State, 
in respect to its own internal affairs, and may there- 
fore be allowed to be comparatively easy of voluntary 
arrangement, as the business confined to the town is 
still easier of unforeed settlement. But we now come 
tothe more difficult question of international harmo- 
ny, and the method of intercourse with the whole 
world. Commerce is the sole purpose to be served in 
this intercourse, so far as the State isconcerned. Ob- 
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many cases, 
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jects of a moral character being out of its reach and 
cognizance, I say commerce seems to be really the 
sole purpose in furcign communications ; fur the main- 
tenance of peace, or the carrying on of war, is subor 
dinate tocommerce. So long as people imagine that 
it is advantageous for them to carry on trade, some 
regulations seem to be needed. Whatare they? Fist, 
we have the custom-house. Some one, it will be said, 
must collect the duties; and smuggling must be pre- 
vented. But, surely, all this parade of difficulty may 
be at once got over, by having no custou-house, and 
no tariff (o maintain. Why should nota ship be us free 
to bring her freight of goods tothe wharf, and unload 
without molestation,as a tradesman is to enterany town 
aud opena store? Why raise a revenue from the goodsof 
one, and not from those of the other? ‘To which it will 
be replied, one is native,and the other foreign; which is 
a poor answer; for the buyer, in both cases, is a native 
citizen, and as consumer, he, and not the seller, pays 
the tax. Itseems mightily absurd to subject men to 
hindering forms and rules, who come to us with ship- 
loads of wealth If commerce is good, why shackle 
it? If bad, why expend so much to maintain it ? For 
all these paraphernalia of State, the Governor, the 
President, the Ambassador, the Consul, and the many 
more, are costly articles, It was only forthe purpose 
f making money by this country, that England wish- 
to keep it a subjugated colony : just as that power 
recently been murdering the Chinese, Our arms 
were\used for political and personal freedom ; the 
British only wanted to shoot us into well-behaved, 
slavish, hard-working customers, who would pay for 
their wares a hundred per cent. more than the articles 
were worth. We ought to understand, that the pre- 
tence fur this heavy load of a forceful government 
arises wholly out of our personal appetite for foreign 
luxuries of diet and dress. If we subsisted and clothed 
ourselves, as we easily could, by native products, we 
should not be plunged into this difficulty. Ships of 
war need not be kept afloat to protect merchant ves- 
sels, for a sure and simple people, who are contented 
with the products of their own land, avoiding slavery 
to their own base appetites, and the infliction of sla- 
very on other men. Protection of the mercantile 
navy has not shown much regard for men, when it 
has protected merchants in carrying over sea whole 
cargoes of human beings to be sold to interminable 
slavery. Why, Sir, piracy is not much worse than 
this. Who will assert that itis so base? It were 
better we should be without the advantages which 
commerce is supposed to bestow, than secure them at 
Let piracy no more be commit- 






such a price as this. 
ted on the innocent by us; but let us expose ourseives 
to piracy by our equals, by, in fact, some of us, the 
white race, and we shall know how to meet it greatly. 
What have nations to fear by leaving their frontiers 
open to assault? Nothing, certainly, from respecta- 
Nothing from the inroads of armies, of 
books, or of opinions. Let all such come that find 
what they want. The armed system does not pro- 
tect the weak against the strong; but the strong refer 
to the common sense of justice, which, even in the 
most ignorant nations, will not suffer governors to go 


ble nations. 


to war wantonly ; for, after all, men are found to be 
men, and necessarily to have bearts in their bosoms. 
Nations will notattack nations without a motive; and, 
disguised as it muy have been fieretofure, we now 
very well know that wealth was the object. Aggran- 
dizement, by territorial, commercial, or some other 


For 


a short season, perhaps, the first nation that adopted 


form of riches, has been the impulse to all war. 


the principle of non-resistance might experience some 
inconveniences; just as the first persons who adopt 
that principle in regard to their own coercive govern- 
ment are now suffering. But sufferings and self-de- 
nial are the steps to the true triumph. Itseems to 
me quite laughable to talk of a nation being attacked, 
because it left its shores unguarded, A universal pro- 
clamation of peace brings not enemies, but friends.— 
The enemy now comes upon usin a much quieter 
and surer manner. We have no more reason to ex- 
pect visitations of hostile armies and navies than of 
giants from fairy land. Even the old monarchies main- 
; tain standing armies for the sole purpose of keeping 
Public 
opinion has at least frowned down aggressive war, 


their own subjects in awe, or very little else. 


though it still permi's diplomatic swind!ing and com- 
mercial chicanery. 

I have not, in this letter, met objections on the high- 
est moral ground, because the remarks are so common 
that such a position is a mere abstraction, and migitt 
do very well for a condition of man altogether differ- 
ent from the present, but does not suit the case. My 
endeavor, therefore, has been to meet the public world 
where it now stands, and to show that, on principies 
even no better than those now recognized, the world 
could go on very well without a government forced 
on every man, whether he be willing or not, 

Yours, hopefully, 

Concord, Mass., April 17, 1843. 


Le _____., 


C. L. 


n* 








MISCELLANY. 


The Late Riot and Insurrection in Cuba. 


The New-York Herald contains a Jetter from a 
responsible source, dated Havana, 80th March, giv- 
ing the particulars relative to the recent insurrec- 
tion at Cardenas, by which it appears to have been 
but a small affair :— 





On the night of the 26th and 27th instant, the 
slaves revolted, belonging chiefly to the plantation 
of Count Penalver, and numbering about one hun- 
dred of both sexes, in the district of Cimarrones, 
seventeen leagues from Matanzas; they sallied out 
at the sound of two drams, which served them for 
their dances, and proceeded to the plantation cailed 
Louisa, the slaves whereof joining them, as did also 
shortly afterwards the laboring slaves employed on 
the Cardenas rail-road, constituting altogether, with- 
out exaggeration, about three hundred men and fe- 
males, all armed with machetes (hatchets for cutting 
cane) and ciubs. In this state of the affair, the cap- 
tains of the above district, and that of Marcurijes, 
collected the white inhabitants and a few soldiers, | 
made two attacks on thei, killing thirty-five to for- | 
ty, without suffering on their side further loss than 
three slightly wounded. ‘The slaves then fled to-| 
wards the mountains of Bemba, where they were | 
fortunately surrounded by the infantry and cavalry | 
of the line despatched from Matanzas, and com- 
manded by the Governor of that place, and also by 
the detachment sent in advance from Cardenas. 
With the above measures, and the reconnoitre with 
dogs amongst the bushes and underwoods, which 
was to take place yesterday, not one ef the revolters 
could escape, and must fall into the hands of the au- 
thorities. Notwithstanding the certainty of the 
above narrative, the Captain-General in this city, to 
quiet the anxieties of many planters residing here 
and who have cstates in that district, immediately 
despatched a steamer of war to Matanzas, with four 
companies of troops, to proceed to Cardenas, if nec- 
essary; his aid-de-camp also departed with sixty 
cavalry, reconnoitering the plantations on the route 
to said place; and to-day, a company set out from 
Batabano to Cienfuegos, by the steamer, to reinforce 
the detachment at the latter place; but these, I say 
again, are merely precautionary measures, having 
for their object merely to quiet and tranqnilize the 
timid, for occurrences of the nature alluded to are 
common in this island, at the present season of grind- 
ing and making sugar, when the labor of the slave 
is increased, and of which he is free the remainder 
of the year. 





Emigration.—Letters from Europe announce the 
largest emigration to this country, the present season 
that has ever occurred since the war. From England 
and Germany there will be, it is said, over 100 udd — 
Whole communities in the south of Germany are pre- 
pring to embark, principally mechanics and furmers, 


A St. Louis paper gives warning, that, if the Mis. 
souri slaves continue to be carried off by the Hiinols 
abolitionists, the citizens of Missouri will revenge 
themselves by burning the houses of their Hlinois 
neighbors. It is very true that negro-stealing is not 
the right way to remove the evils of slavery, but it is 
equally true that house-burning is not the proper mode 
to remove the evils of abolitionism. We hope that 
every Illinois negro-stealer will be sent to the peni- 
tertiary, but we also hope that every Missouri huuse- 
burner will bear him company.—Loujisville Journal. 


Thames Tunnel.—The first two days, 50,000 per- 
sons passed through, on the payment of Id. each. 








Texas. Advices have been received from Texas at 
New-Orleans up to the Oth ult, Judge Robinson, one 
of the Texan prisoners captured by Gen, Woll at San 
Antonio, has been entrusted with official propositions 
for a treaty between Mexicoand Texas. ‘The fullow- 
ing are the terms of the proposed arrangement : 


"Ist. It is proposed that Texas should acknowledge 
the sovereignty of Mexico. 

2d. A general act of amnesty to be passed for past 
acts in Mexico. 

2d. Texas to furm an independent department of 
Mexico. 

4th. Texas to be represented in the General Con- 
ress. 

Sth. Texas to institute, or originate all local laws, 
rules and regulations. 

9. No Mexican troups, under any pretence whatev- 
er, to be stationed in Texas. 

It is said that Santa Annais willing to concede 
every thing to Texas except actual sovervignty, 


Fatal Affray.—We are pained to fect compelled, 
from a sense of duty, to allude to a scene, of which our 
city was yesterday, about ove o'clock, P.M. made 
the theatre; in which Mr. Wm. R, Harding, clerk at 
the arsenal, received a mortal wound from a_ pistol 
shot by Wm. H, Platt, Esq. ina street fight: with pis- 
tols and a bowie knife. Platt, who felt himeelf ag- 
grieved by the previous conduct of U., who declined 
an introduction to him, accosted EH. from his rear, and 
on Harding's facing round, he was shot directly 
through the body, the ball lodging in his clothing be- 
hind. Harding fired soon after, but his shot not taking 
effect, Platt ran, when UL. exploded a cap, and fired at 
him again, bat missed ; whereupon Platt returned, 
after having run some fifteen or twenty yards, and as- 
saulted H. with a bowie knife; but the timely inter- 
ference of some gentlemen, who approached, arrested 
him—not, however, till after he had inflicted a slight 
wound upon the thigh of his victim, fMarding was 
then taken to the United States Hotel, and thence to 
Dr. Robertson's residence, where he was lingering, 
last night, without any hope of his recovery. Platt 
was atrested immediately after the affray, and com- 
mitted to prison for examination.—4ugusta Chroni- 
cle. 


Terrible Affair.—The Mobile Herald of the 4th inst. 
says, that Capt. Post, of the schooner Augusta, from 
Havana, has communicated to us the following par- 
ticulars of an affair which happened before he left, 
On the night of the QIst ult. the cars on the Havana 
rail-road, when distant about sixty miles from the 
city, were attacked by a band of brigands, numbering 
about one hundred and fifty to two hundred men, who 
robbed the passengers (numbering some seventy-five) 
of their money, watches, and other valuables, wound- 
ing those who resisted, and outraging the females.— 
They effected the robbery by piling across the rails a 
quantity of rocks and trees, which upsetting the cars, 
threw the passengers out ina state of confusion, and 
prevented their making a timely resistance. After 
acting as we have stated, tie villains eseaped, and 
the passengers making their way back to the city, 
spread the alarm. Five hundred soldiers were des- 
patched to the place where the robbery had been 
committed, and after marcling round some days, dis- 
covered the retreat of the villains; an engagement 
took place on both sides, wd a score of the bandit 
were taken prisoners, and curried to the city, bouud 
hand and foot. 





A disturbance took place at Mobile, Ala.,a few days 
since, which resulted in the death of one Col. Martin 
H. Lee, at the hands of a Doctor Lochet. A’ brother 
of the murdered man had one of his fingers shot off, 
and a man named Steveas received a ball in his 
thigh. 


Mobile, April 8.—tt is with regret we lave to re- 
cord the death of Capt. E. M, Stevens, at Marion, in 
this State, on Friday morninglast. His death was oc- 
easioned by a wound from a pistol ballin the thigh, 
received accidentally during the encounter that oc- 
curred a few days previous it that place, between 
Martin A. Lea and Napoleon Lockett, in which the} 
former was also killed. Capt S. was an industrious | 
and respected mechanic, a aative of Connecticut, but 
for the last six years has resided at Marion.—Modile 
Herald. 


Mahometan and Christian Slavery —Sir J. Maleolm, 
in his interesting Sketches of Persia, says—‘ Slaves in 
the Mahometan countries are only liable, for any 
crimes they may commit, to 4alf the punishment to 
which the freemen would be subject. The law  pro- 
ceeds on the ground of their not being supposed en a} 
pur, as to knowledge or social ties, with other parts of 
the community.’ ‘The christian legislators of chris- 
tian slave countries reverse this principle, there be- 
ing scarcely an offence enumerated in the slave codes, 
which is not punished with far greater severity on the 
ignorant and degraded negro, than on the educated 
white. Professed Christians may here learn a striking 
Icsson of justice from Mussulmen, 


Psalm Singing among Slaves.—Wm. Cullea Bryant, 
the poet, has recently made a visit to Richmond, Va. 
Wiule there le saw eighty slaves arranging tobacco 
leaves. During their employment the most of them 
were whiling away the tedious hours, by singing 
psalm tunes. ‘These poor fellows were nearly all 
members of the Baptist and Methodist churches; and, 
as they were fend of siaging sacred music, their mas- 
ter encouraged Usem in it, for they * worked better.’-- 
Slaveholders are willing their siaves should be reli- 
gious and sing, because they can more easily enforce 
the command of St. Paul—* Servants, be obedient to 
your masters'—but they will not permit them to learn 
to read, and acquire knowledge, lest with their learn- 
ing they should find that the Bible also enjoins upon | 
them to * provide for their own household.’ | 





Morals in Cuba.—The Havana editors, afier pub- 
lishing the number of criminals arrested in that city 
during the year 1842, complain that their editorial | 
brethren in Old Spain and elsewhere insert extrava- 
gant stories about the frequency of crime in Havana. 
Arrestations in 1842— 

For murder, 49 
“ Stabbing, 238 
66 Robbery, 200 
“Rape, : 16 

If the Havaneros can brag about such a statement 
as this, we do not know what they won't boast of. 


Case of Capt. M’Kenzie.—We Jearn from an un- 
doubted source, that although the decision of the Court 
Martial in Capt. M’Kenzie’s case was technically in 
favor of acquittal, as before announced, a majority 
of the members, viz. seven out of twelve, were of 
opinion that the eharges, or some of them, had been 
proved. In order to a conviction, the voice of two-! 
thirds of the members was necessary. One more 
vote in favor of the conviction would have changed 
the result, " 


The police of this city is abominable. There were 
two constables present at the grog-shop the other 
night, where Mr. Sprigg of Kentucky had his ear bit- 
ten off in a ruffan brawl, yet they never interfered ; 
but if they see a negro in the street after ten o'clock, 
they grab him, put him in the lock-up, and make 
his owners pay a pretty heavy fee to get him libora- 
ted in the morsing, and if they are free negroes, they 
fure the worse. ‘These wretches arrested a whole 
meeting-house full of colored persons the other night, 
because their devotions were at ten o'clock, and ev- 
ery one of them were fined. Was ever rascality like 
this ? 





Interesting Family.—A meeting of six brothers re- 
cently took plice at Eaton, Madison Co. which is per- 
haps without a parallel in this country. Dr. Silas 
Clark, of Herkimer Co. 75, and his brothers Nathan- 
iel, 79, James, 71, John, 69, Samuel, 67, and Josiah, 
64, all vigorous and healthy, averaging 70 years of 
age, formed the circle. 


Milk.—It is estimated that two millions of gallons 
of milk are consumed annually ia Boston. This, at 
20 cents per gallon, costs the citizens $400,000 per 
annum. In London, with a population of nearly 
1,500,000, only 2,500,000 gallons are annually con- 
sumed. One man brings into Boston, over the Wor- 
cester rail-road, about 200,000 gallons yearly. 


The boats conveying the left wing of H. B. M. 62d 
regiment to Dinapore, were swamped in a hurricane 
onthe Sth of Sept. and the Madras Spectator states 
that the loss is ascertained to be two lieutenants, five 
sargeants, four corporals, and thirty-five privates, 
with six women and twelve children. 


The Spirit of Liberty brings us the presentment of 
the Baltimore Grand Jury, in view of which is seen 
the object of the Maryland law to suppress colored | 
Masonic lodges. The following sentences froin the 
presentiment give the git of the thing: 

‘They cannot doubt thatthe safety of slave proper- 
ty, and the security of the white population, require 
its immediate suppression. Assemblages of negroes, 
free or slave, cannot be prudently tolerated, and most 
especially when secrecy js the principle of their meet- 
ings and deliberations, Paciliues for abduction must 
of course be afforded, and meuns be provided, as we'll 
for that purgose, as for the protection of offenders, and 
their escape| from justice..—Hugh McEldery—Fore- 
man. 


Fate of the Crews of the Nerbudda and Aan.—These 
British vessels were wrecked on Formosa Island,— 
one in Sept. 1841, the other in March, 1342. {tis 
now ascertained that 237 persons belonging to the 
Nerbudda, and 46 belonging to the Ann, were either 
put to death by the officers of the Chinese govern- 
ment on Formosa, or perished through ill treatment 
aud starvation. Nearly all of them were natives of 
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Straw Bonnets, Paney Coods, Mili 
ac. 
No. 13, Summen-strrer, Bostos 


_ —— 
A. E. MANN 
\ OULD inform her customers and fiends, | 
F she has increased her business, and keeps 
hand an assortinent of Fancy Goods, Stationery, ( 
lery, &e. Straw bonnets dyed, altered, cleaned 
pressed, in a superior manner. Fashionable milli 
attended to with neatness and despateh. 
N. B. Bonnets of ali kinds made to order. 
Boston, Oet. 28, 1842. 


BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR COLORED SEAMEN. 


The subscriber begs leave to inform such cola 
seamen as may visit Boston, that he hos opened 
excellent Boarding House for their accome 
on temperance principles, at No. 5, Sun Court Sin 
(first house below the Bethel Chureh,) and wi 
happy to receive their patronage. No pains wi 4 
spared on his part to make their situation pleasat 
satisfactory. The rules of the house will be in se 
ance With good order and the principles of ma 

CHARLES A. BATTISTE, 
No. 5, Sun Court Street, Bostt 
Boston, June &, 1242. if 
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